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The  roll  of  Italian  poets  begins  with  Dante,  and  we 
would  say  closed  with  Tasso,  had  not  Alfieri  arisen,  a 
lonely  and  fiercely  blazing  star,  after  a  long  age  of  mere 
versifiers.  The  themes  of  which  the  bards  of  Italy  sung, 
arc  those  which  have  chiefly  employed  their  compeers  in 
every  quarter  of  the  wprld— “  fierce  wars  and  faithful 
loves.”  But  the  national,  and  still  more  the  individual 
character  of  the  Italians,  has  lent  to  their  poems  graces 
peculiar  and  unrivalled.  The  features  common  to  all  are 
voluptuous  sentiment,  borne  up  by  a  buoyant  and  cheer¬ 
ful  temperament.  They  are  a  set  of  practical  Epicureans. 
They  enjoy,  with  a  high  relish,  all  the  beauties  of  nature 
— they  drink  deep  of  the  intoxicating  draught  of  love — 
but  if  they  do  turn  their  thoughts  to  serious  reflection,  it 
is  to  lose  themselves  in  the  luxurious  dreams  of  a  mysti¬ 
cal  philosophy,  most  seductive,  as  it  allows  full  scope  to 
the  revels  of  the  imagination. 

A  turn  of  mind,  such  as  we  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe,  may  be  traced  in  all  the  Italian  poets,  but  more 
or  less  modified  and  varied.  The  difference  is  extreme 
between  Dante,  the  stern  and  active  political  partisan, 
and  the  dreamer  Tasso.  .  Not  less  wide  is  the  gulf  be¬ 
tween  Petrarch,  concentrating  with  the  self-will  of  pas¬ 
sion  all  the  wealth  of  his  fancy  uppu  one  theme,  and 
making  all  his  poems  one  long-drawn  sigh, .  and  Ariosto, 
ever  gay,  ever  laughing — whose  muse,  if  it  ever  look  de¬ 
mure,  is  like  the  girl  trembling  at  the  pressure  of  her 
lover’s  hand,  and  the  next  moment  breaking  the  tell-tale 
silence  by  an  affectation  of  redoubled  mirth.  Yet  these 
differences  are  all  of  them  what  logicians  would  term  ac¬ 
cidental,  not  essential.  The  nerves  of  Dante  and  Ariosto 
Were  of  a  firmer  tone  than  those  of  their  two  lacrjTnose 
countrymen  ;  the  fancy  of  the  latter  was  more  vei*8atile 
than  that  of  the  former— that  was  all.  In  Dante  we  find 
warm  and  glowing  passion ;  Ariosto’s  laughter  is  half 
hypocritical— of  that  kind  which  is  used  to  cloak  deep 
feeling ;  the  other  two,  although  like  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune  and  harsh,  broke  down  from  excess  of  those 
feeliiigs,  which  temper  and  give  a  charm  to  the  more 
mimly  characters  of  those  we  have  named.  ■ 

I'he  poets  we  have  here  selected  for  the  purpose  of  il¬ 
lustrating  our  position  are  fair  specimens  of  all.  They 
possessed  among  them  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  all  the 
others,  wedded  to  more  powerful  and  loftier  minds.  Nor 
w  the  likeness  the  mere  similarity  of  kindred;  their 
acknowledged  superiority  enabled  them,  in  some  measure, 
to  stamp  their  image  upon  the  rest. 

^e  agree  entirely  with  Mr  Stebbing,  that  the  lives  of 
^ch  a  race  of  men  afford  a  noble  subject  for  the  pen  of 
e  biographer.  A  history  of  their  public  and  private 
*  recording  all  the  outbreaks  and  flashes  of  their  spirit, 
Revoked  by  cross,  or  won  by  gentle  incidents— notices  of 
their  great  contemporaries  in  aits  and  arms— their  roman¬ 


tic  adventures,  and  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  the 
state  of  society  in  which  they  lived,  afford  a  theme  worthy 
of  an  author  uniting  to  the  most  susceptible  imagination, 
a  mind  that  can  read  with  accuracy  the  inmost  thoughts 
of  others,  and  an  unerring  judgment  in  appreciating  what 
is  really  worthy  in  human  nature.  The  reader  will  see 
that  we  entertain  high  notions  respecting  the  genius  re¬ 
quisite  for  the  proper  execution  of  such  a  work,  and  will 
be  ready  to  allow  Mr  Stebbing  considerable  merit,  even 
though  he  should  only  approximate  to  our  standai*d. 

One  qualification  which  the  reverend  author  has  shown 
himself  possessed  of  in  a  high  degree,  is  patient  researclu 
His  work  is  not  hastily  got  up,  in  consequence  of  a  su¬ 
perficial  perusal  of  one  or  two  second-hand  authorities— 
the  fashionable  practice  of  the  day.  He  has  laboured  like 
(no  very  new  simile)  the  bee,  bringing  day  by  day  her  drops 
of  honey  to  swell  the  winter  store,  carefully  refusing  every 
thing  nauseous  or  worthless.  His  taste  is  no  less  conspicuous, 
in  his  selection,  than  his  industry.  There  is  nothing  offensive 
in  his  volume,  and  much  that  gives  pleasure.  His  judg¬ 
ments  too,  although  we  may  sometimes  dissent  from  them, 
are  always  those  of  a  man  of  sound  sense.  And. there  is 
a  vein  of  amiable,  ingenuous  candour  running  through 
the  whole  book.  But  there  is  a  want  of  nerve  and  power. 
We  have  no  felicitous  expressions  •  suggesting  a  whple 
mine  of  thought.  The  author  docs  not  vary  his  style  to 
suit  the  varying  character  of  the  incidents  and  characters 
he  describes ;  he  is  deficient  in  liveliness  and  graphic  talent. 
He  is  always  correct,  and  sometimes  insipid. 

From  what  we  have  said,  our  readers  will  easily  infer 
that  Mr  Stebbing  is  less  successful  in  grappling  with  the 
characters  of  'Dante,  Boiardo,  and  Ariosto,  than  with 
those  of  Petrarch  and  Tasso.  In  his  narrative  of  the  lat¬ 
ter,  indeed,  he  has  outdone  himself.  He  has  entered 
with  full  sympathy,  and  generous  feeling,  and  exquisite 
tact,  into  the  wayward  feelings  of  this  gentle,  but  way¬ 
ward  genius — this  bruised  and  broken  reed.  ■  As  giving 
the  fairest  specimen  of  Mr  Stebbing’s  powers,  and  at  the 
same  time  as  communicating  a  unity  of  interest  to  our 
extracts,  we  select  them  exclusively  from  the  biography 
of  Tasso;  The  outlines  of  the  .port’s  history,  perhaps 
more  generally  known  in  England  than  that  of  any  of 
his  great  countrymen,  free  us  from  the  task  of  a  nar¬ 
rative, 

'Tasso’s  boyhood  foreboded  his  future  character. 

“  To  this  seminary  Portia  sent  her  Torquato,  soon  after 
completing  his  sixth  yt^ar,  and  such  Avas  the  ardour  with 
which  he  attended  to  the  lessons  of  the  fathers,  that  he  was 
never  happy  except  when  listening  to  their  instructions. 
Before  the  day  dawned  he  would  leave  his  bed,  and  wait  so 
anxiously  for  the  hour  of  school,  that  his  mother,  in  the 
winter  time,  was  obli.ged  to  semi  him  with  a  servant  and  a 
lighttnl  torch  to  show  him  along  the  neighbouring  street. 

“  By  the  time  he  was  ten  yeai*s  old,  he  had  not  only  made 
himself  master  of  Latin,  but  was  far  ad\'anced  in  Greek,  and 
corniMHLMl  orations  and  verses,  which  he  recited  to  tlie  satis¬ 
faction  and  sui*prise  of  all  who  heard  them.  His  prop’ess  also 
in  other  kinds  of  knowledge  was  equally  remarkable,  and  so 
well  were  his  tutors  satisfiwl  with  his  thoughtful  and  devout 
disposition,  that  they  admitted  himtothe<*oininunion  when 
he  was  only  nine  years  of  age,  and  before  he  understood  ‘  that 
in  the  liost  was  the  real  body  of  Christ.*  In  the  letter 
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which  records  this  circumstance,  he  says,  that  notwith-  I 
standing  his  ignorance  of  the  mysterious  union,  he  was 
*  moved  by  a  secret  feeling  of  elevation,  which  the  sanctity 
and  reverence  of  the  place,  and  the  habits  and  the  manner 
of  the  congregation,  and  the  beating  of  the  breast  had  con¬ 
tributed  to  awaken,*  and  that  having  received  the  elements, 
or,  according  to  the  erroneous  doctrine  of  his  teachers,  the 
real  body  of  Christ,  he  felt  within  himself  ^  he  knew  hot 
what  of  new  and  unknown  delight.*  ** 

His  tendency  to  reverie,  and  the  exclusive  cultivation 
of  his  taste,  was  encouraged  by  his  father. 

His  company,  it  is  said,  was  all  his  father  required  to 
complete  the  comfort  he  then  enjoyed ;  and  he  lost  no  time 
in  associating  him  in  his  favourite  occupations,  frequently 
employing  him  in  copying  and  correcting  parts  of  his  ma¬ 
nuscripts,  but  chiefly  in  the  perusal  of  the  best  Italian 
works,  both  prose  and  verse.  The  wisdom  of  Bernardo, 
in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  was  his  opinion 
that  nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  employ  the  at¬ 
tention  of  youths  in  the  study  of  the  classics  to  the  neglect 
of  their  own  language,  making  them,  he  said,  citizens  abroad 
and  strangers  at  home.  In  the  study  of  Italian  authors  he 
made  Torquato  follow  the  same  plan  as  is  usually  conflned 
to  the  perusal  of  the  ancients,  teaching  him  to  remark  all 
the  delicacies  of  which  the  language  is  capable,  the  peculiar 
beauties  of  the  different  ^vriters,  and  by  what  means  the 
most  admired  had  arrived  at  the  art  of  constructing  such 
sweet  and  harmonious  periods.  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio,  formed  the  principal  companions  of  Torquato  at 
this  period;  but  as  his  father  wished  to  make  him  eminent 
for  general  learning,  and  a  man  of  business  rather  than  a 
poet,  he  sent  him,  in  November  1560,  to  Padua,  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  there  become  a  proflcient  in  the  civil  law. 
Had  he  reflected  more  carefully  on  the  subject,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  he  would  have  seen  how  improbable  it  was 
that  a  youth,  who  had  hitherto  been  almost  solely  employed 
in  the  study  of  the  poets,  and  who  had  shown  the  most  de¬ 
cided  inclination  to  follow  their  example,  would  become  a 
very  assiduous  student  of  a  science  so  contrary  in  its  natiure 
both  to  his  taste  and  previous  pursuits.** 

But  it  was  only  his  imagination  and  passions  that  were 
infected  with  this  sickly  taint — his  mind  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  showed  its  ambition  and  daring. 

He  now  reverted  to  the  idea  of  his  epic  poem,  of  which 
he  had  drawn  out  the  plan  at  the  latter  University.  His 
studies  in  philosophy  and  criticism  were  all  directed  to  this 
great  purpose,  and  he  collected  from  the  works  of  the  most 
celebrated  writers  whatever  might  assist  him  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  his  grand  design.  His  ideas  on  the  subject 
were  as  yet  undetermined — bis  taste  had  been  formed  on 
the  best  models  of  classic  composition,  but  his  imagination 
was  captivated  by  the  romance  writers  of  his  own  and  other 
countries.  To  hx,  therefore,  his  thoughts  on  the  subject 
which  required  such  serious  consideration,  he  wrote  his 
celebrated  *  Discourses  on  Poetry,*  in  which  he  examines 
the  various  theories  of  the  critics,  and  the  methods  best  cal¬ 
culated  to  insure  the  proper  objects  of  the  art.  The  treatise 
on  epic  poetry  was  written  expressly  with  a  view  to  the 
‘  Gerusalemme,*  and  both  that  and  the  others  were  address¬ 
ed  to  Scipione  Gonzaga,  as  a  testimony  of  the  author’s  re¬ 
spect  and  gratitude.** 

The  objections  of  his  confldential  critics  must  have 
been  peculiarly  annoying  to  so  susceptible  a  mind.  They 
were  captious  enough. 

**  The  assistance  and  inspection  of  the  judicious  friends, 
to  whom  Tasso  makes  allusion  in  the  above  letter,  proved 
a  source  of  the  greatest  uneasiness  to  him.  His  critics,  it 
would  appear,  disi^eed  among  themselves  in  all  points, 
but  that  of  discovering  defects  in  the  execution  of  the  work. 
His  replies  to  their  objections  are  often  very  curious  and 
ingenious  ;  and  we  know  not  which  to  regard  with  greater 
wonder,  the  subtleties  of  his  metaphysical  reviewers,  or  the 
keen  scholarship  with  which  he  answers  them.  One  or 
two  instances  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  subject.  The 
Abate,  Niccolo  degli  Oddi,  began  bis  objections  with  the 
Invocation  ;  ‘  It  does  not  appear  to  me  correct  that  Urania 
should  be  addressed  under  the  name  of  Muse,  and  placed 
in  heaven — the  name  of  Muse  signifying  nothing  but  a 
sound  or  song,  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  cannot  be  in 
heaven ;  and  sound  not  being  there,  the  Muses  are  not 

there,  and,  therefore,  the  Invocation  is  not  correct.* _ ‘  It 

would  be  suflicient,*  says  Tasso,  <to  reply,  that,  according 


to  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  Marcus  Tulliug 
Dante,  and  other  philosophers,  poets,  and  theologians,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  there  is  sound  in  heaven ;  and  to  this 
opinion  I  may  refer  either  as  a  poet,  philosopher,  or  theo, 
logian  ;  but,  abiding  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Peripatetics  I 
deny  the  consequence.  In  heaven  there  is  not  sound,  there* 
fore  there  arc  not  Muses  there.  The  better  argument 
would  be.  There  is  not  music  in  hcaveiu  therefore  there  are 
not  Muses  there.  But,  if  there  be  musical  proportions  in 
heaven,  it  must  be  that  the  Muses  are  there ;  but  without 
doubt  there  are,  since  the  whole  world  is  composed  with 
musical  harmony,  as  Plato  shows  in  Timseus,  and  Plotinus 
and  others  who  have  philosophized  on  this  matter,  Nor 
would  Aristotle  himself  deny  that  there  are  intelligible 
proportions  in  heaven,  as  Pythagoras  also  intimates,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  the  Peripatetic  philosopher,  Simpli. 
cius,  in  his  tirst  book  on  heaven,  where  he  treats  of  this 
question.*  Similar  objections  and  answers  appear  on  other 
points,  equally  trivial;  among  others,  as  to  the  propriety  of 
representing  the  Almighty  sending  the  dream  to  Godfrey : 
the  authority  of  Aristotle  being  quoted,  ‘  Dreams  are  not 
sent  by  God* — ‘  To  which  I  answer,*  says  Tasso,  ‘  that  the 
authority  of  the  Prince  of  Poets  would  be  sufficient  to  de¬ 
fend  a  poet ;  and  Homer  represents  Jupiter  sending  a 
dream  to  Agamemnon,  the  general  of  the  army.  But  even 
Aristotle  himself,  in  the  very  book  quoted,  makes  mention 
of  certain  divine  or  demoniacal  dreams,  sent  from  demons, 
or  from  God,  as  St  Thorhas  particularly  notes  in  his  little 
work  De  Intellectu.*  This  is  sufficient  for  a  specimen  of 
the  kind  of  criticism  to  which  the  Gerusalemme  was  sub¬ 
jected,  and  to  which  its  author  submitted  with  a  degree  of 
patience  and  humility,  which  proves  both  his  anxiety  to 
render  his  poem  as  perfect  as  possible,  and  the  laborious 
care  with  which  men  of  genius  in  former  days  attended  to 
the  revision  of  their  works.** 


The  manner  in  which  a  mind  so  delicate  swayed  from 
its  bias,  is  a  painful  subject  of  contemplation. 

‘‘  No  part  of  Tasso’s  life  is  more  melancholy  than  the 
period  at  which  we  are  now  amved.  He  was  on  the  point 
of  ushering  into  the  world  a  work  which  was  destined  to 
crown  him  with  the  gi’eenest  laurels  the  Muse  ever  wore, 
and  thus  obtain  a  rich  and  ample  reward  for  all  his  labours. 
But  before  he  could  receive  this  precious  fruit  of  his  toil,  he 
was  becoming  the  victim  of  the  direst  evil  to  which  huma¬ 
nity  is  liable while  the  morning  of  his  glory  was  dawn¬ 
ing  around  him,  darkness  was  gathering  in  his  soul,  and^we 
see  him  become  more  dependent  and  helpless  than  ever,  in 
the  first  hour  the  world  paid  universal  homage  to  his 
genius. 

“  The  melancholy  to  which  he  had  now  been  sometime 
subject,  assumed,  shortly  after  his  return  to  Ferrara,  a  more 
alarming  character.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  suffered 
many  annoyances,  and  probably  injuries,  from  his  rivals  at 
Court,  but  it  also  seems  likely  that  his  nervous  excitement 
had  gi’eatly  magnified  the  idea  of  danger,  and  led  him  to 
dread  an  enemy  in  the  most  indifferent  observer  of  his  ac¬ 
tions.  Even  his  servants  at  last  became  objects  of  his  fear, 
and  he  wrote  to  the  Marchese  del  Monte,  beseeching  him 
to  send  him  one,  and  to  join  to  his  own  authority  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Urbino  in  threatening  the  servant  with  the 
weightiest  punishment,  if  he  should  ever  be  guilty  of  any 
treachery  against  him.  Shortly  after  this  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten,  the  idea  recurred,  which  had  troubled  his  mind  some 
time  before,  that  he  had  allowed  himself  to  indulge  hereti¬ 
cal  opinions  while  studying  philosophy,  and  that  he  was 
subject  to  the  wrath  of  the  Inquisition,  which  he  imagined 
his  enemies  were  endeavouring  to  excite  against  him.^  He, 
therefore,  set  out  for  Bologna,  as  he  had  done  from  similar 
motives  two  years  since,  and  presented  ^himself  before  the 
fathers  of  the  Inquisition,  who,  finding  nothing  in  him 
deserving  of  punishment,  dismissed  him  with  some  profit¬ 
able  cxiunsel. 

“  But  his  fears  were  not  in  any  way  diminished  by  this 
acquittal.  He  now  determined  to  preserve  a  perfect  silence, 
lest  his  adversaries  should  take  advantage  of  some  incautioiW 
word,  and  indulged  a  notion  that  he  had  been  only  siiffere<j 
to  escape  the  Inquisition  this  time,  that  some  more  effectual 
means  might  be  found  to  ruin  him  utterly.  He  also  began 
to  think  that  some  violent  death  was  preparing  for  nim* 
and  that  he  must  certainly  fall  a  victim  either  to  poison  or 
the  dagger.  The  Duke  and  the  Princesses  did  all  in  th^o^ 
power  to  cure  him  of  these  gloomy  imaginations,  and  na 
him  frequently  with  them  ;  but  one  evening,  the 
June,  1577,  when  in  the  apai'tment  of  the  Duchess  of  b  ' 
bino,  he  suddenly  seized  a  knife,  and  aimed  a  stroke  at  t 
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back  of  one  of  the  attendants.  The  alai’m  occasioned  by  this 
circumstance  was  extreme,  and  as  it  was  now  concluded 
that  he  must  be  laboui’ing  under  insanity,  he  was  arrested, 
and  placed  in  confinement  in  one  of  the  apartments  of  the 
palace  court,” 

The  state  into  which  he  was  reduced  by  ill-judged 
rigour  is  awful. 

«  It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  an  effect  these  continual 
alternations  of  hope  and  despair  must  have  had  on ;  the 
weakened  frame  and  irritable  mind  of  the  more  than  ever 
unfortunate  Tasso.  Terrified  at  one  time  with  the  gloom 
of  his  solitude,  and  at  another  provoked  by  the  insolence  of 
his  keepers,  and  the  neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
the  Duke— now  suffering  all  the  anxiety  of  an  ill-treated 
author,  then  agitated  with  sudden  intelligence  of  fame  and 
success— conversing  during  the  day  with  the  great  men, 
ivho  expressed  their  highest  veneration  for  the  powers  of 
his  intellect,  and  left  in  the  full  glow  of  thought  as  soon  as 
night  began  to  fall,  to  be  locked  up,  a  maniac  among  mani¬ 
acs,— what  a  fearfully  mingled  stream  of  ideas  must  have 
passed  through  the  mind  of  this  noble,  broken-hearted 
being !  The  wonder  is,  not  that  his  reason  sometimes  wan¬ 
dered,  but  that  it  was  not  wholly  lost :  and  if  we  consider 
for  a  moment  the  terrible  trial  he  had  to  endure,  disposed 
as  he  constitutionally  was  to  melancholy,  we  shall  see 
greater  cause  than  ever  to  admire  the  original  strength  of 
his  intellect,  all  the  powers  of  which  were,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
stinctively  and  constantly  combating  with  the  terrors  which 
assailed  the  very  life  and  being  of  his  spirit. 

He  had  been  now  for  seven  years  a  captive,  and  during 
the  best  part  of  the  time,  had  been  confined  in  a  small  and 
unhealthy  cell.  Though  latterly  removed  to  a  somewhat 
less  loathsome  chamber,  and  allowed,  for  a  brief  period,  to 
enjoy  the  free  air  of  the  country,  he  was  still  treated  with 
rigorous  austerity,  and  the  hope  that  solaced  him  one  day 
only  served  to  deepen  the  despair  of  the  next.  Thus  oppress¬ 
ed,  his  mind  grew  more  and  more  willing  to  indulge  in 
the  reveries  of  a  disordered  fancy;  his  thoughts  became 
visions ;  the  terror  of  solitude,  long  suffered,  was  changed 
into  a  belief  that  the  air  was  rife  with  beings  of  another 
world  ;  all  was  confusion  in  his  mind— splendid  dreams— a 
resentful  [sense  of  injury— a  consciousness  of  power  that 
scarce  another  human  being  possessed— and  a  knowledge 
forced  upon  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  not  anotlbai*  could 
be  found  more  dependent,  more  afflicted,  or  bowed  nearer 
to  the  earth — with  all  these  contradictory  emotions  in  his 
soul,  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  af  that  he  every  day  became 
less  capable  of  distinguishing  between  the  suggestions  of 
imagination  and  the  real  objects  of  sense,  feverishly  strong 
and  active  as  was  the  former,  and  little  as  there  was  in  the 
things  around  him  to  awaken  any  interest  or  keep  alive 
any  natural  sympathy — the  only  principle  in  our  being  that 
can  prevent  the  imagination  from  gaining  dominion  over  the 
reason. 

“  Tasso  yielded  himself  a  willing  victim  to  his  disordered 
fancy,  and  about  the  period  at  which  we  are  arrived  began’ 
to  believe  that  he  was  haunted  night  and  day  by  a  mali¬ 
cious  spirit,  whose  sole  occupation  it  was  to  annoy  him. 
We  are  fortunately  able  to  give  his  own  account  of  this 
strange  matter,  as  he  did  not  neglect  to  mention  the  new 
source  of  affliction  to  his  friend  Cataneo,  to  whom  he  thus 
writes  ‘  1  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  but  one  of 
theni  vaiiislml  as  soon  as  I  had  read  it,  and  I  belieye  the 
goblin  has  stolen  it,  as  it  is  the  one  in  which  he  is  spoken 
of,  and  this  is  another  of  those  wonders  which  1  have  often 
seen  in  this  hospital.  I  am  sure  they  are  effected  by  some 
magician,  as  I  could  prove  by  many  arguments,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  from  the  circumstance  of  a  loaf  having  been  visibly 
taken  from  me,  while  my  eyes  were  wide  open,  and  from 
a  plate  of  fruit  having  been  taken  away  in  a  similar 
manner  the  other  day,  when  the  amiable  young  Polacco 
came  to  visit  me.  I  have  been  also  served  thus  with  other 
viands  when  no  one  has  entered  the  prison,  and  with  let¬ 
ters  and  books  which  were  loc.ked  up  in  cases,  but  which  I 
have  found  scattered  about  the  floor  in  the  morning,  and 
otliers  I  have  never  found.’ 

“  \or  was  this  the  only  torment  he  experienced  from  the 
feverish  sUite  of  his  imagination.  ‘  Besides  the  mira<;les  of 
the  goblin  I  suffer  many  nocturnal  terroi>5 ;  I  have  thought 
1  saw  flames  in  the  air,  and  sometimes  my  eyes  have  spark¬ 
led  to  such  a  degree  that  I  feared  I  should  lose  my  sight, 
and  sparks  liave  visibly  flown  from  me.  I  have  idso  seen 
amid  the  spars  of  the  bed,  shadows  of  rats  which  could  not 
naturally  be  in  that  place  ;  I  have  heard  fearful  noises,  and 
nave  felt  a  whistling  in  my  ears,  and  a  jingling  of  hells  and 


tolling  of  clocks  for  an  hour  together.  And  I  have  thought 
in  my  sleep  that  I  was  on  hor8el)ack,  and  ready  to  fall  and 
suffer  some  grievous  hurt.  I  have  had  pains  of  the  head, 
blit  not  excessive ;  of  the  intestines,  the  side,  and  the  legs 
and  thighs,  hut  not  great ;  I  am  greatly  weakened  by  vo¬ 
mits,  a  flux  of  the  blood,  and  fevers ;  but  amid  so  many  ter¬ 
rors,  and  such  groat  afflictions,  there  appeared  to  me  in  the 
air  an  image  of  the  glorious  Virgin  Avith  her  Son  in  her 
firms,  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  coloui*s  and  Aapoui*s ;  where¬ 
fore,  I  ought  not  to  despair  of  her  grace.  And  although  it 
is  possible  that  this  was  a  mere  fantasm,  as  I  am  phrenetic, 
and  am  almost  continually  disturbed  by  various  fantasies, 
and  am  filled  Avith  an  infinite  melancholy  ;  nevertheless,  I 
am  able,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  limit  my  assent,  Avhich, 
according  to  Cicero,  is  the  Avork  of  a  Avise  man ;  I  ought 
leather  to  believe,  therefore,*  that  this  was  a  miracle  of  the 
Virgin.* 

‘‘  In  Avriting  to  Eneas  Tasso,  he  says,  ‘  The  devil,  Avith 
Avhom  I  have  slept  and  passed  my  time,  not  being  able  t<> 
find  that  peace  Avith  me  Avhicli  he  desired,  has  become  a 
regular  robber,  and,  coming  behind  me  Avheii  I  am  asleep, 
opens  the  closets  Avhich  I  am  unable  to  keep  a  Avatch  over  ; 
hut  as  he  has  robbed  me  thus  cunningly,  I  shall  not  trust  to 
his  not  pilfering  me  again,  and  therefore  I  transmit  to  your 
Excellency  the  money  giATii  me  by  the  Princes  of  Molfetta 
and  Mantua,  and  by  Signor  Paulo  Grillo,  and  the  Marquis 
of^Este,  making  in  all  tAventy-four  scudi  of  gold,  ten  zec- 
cliiiii,  and  forty  ducats  di  piastre.  I  beg  you  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  receipt  of  this,  and  to  use  your  exertions  that  1 
may  escape  from  the  liand  of  the  devil  with  my  hooks  and 
Avritings,  Avhich  are  not  more  secure  than  my  money.’  ” 

Mr  Stebbing’s  appreciation  of  Alfonso’s  conduct  to  the 
poet  is  just  and  discriminative. 

‘‘  Alfonso  AVfis  not  long  in  discovering  how  Tasso  was 
vilifying  him ;  and  it  is  at  this  period  of  the  poet’s  memoirs 
that  the  memory  of  his  patron  begins  to  Avear  the  shade  that 
has  rendered  it  so  unamiable  in  the  eyes  of  posterity. 
Hitherto,  the  conduct  of  Alfonso  appears  to  have  been  suen, 
that,  had  he  continued  it,  he  Avould  have  merited  being 
placed  among  the  most  respected  benefactors  of  genius.  He 
had  left  nothing  undone  to  soothe  the  irritated  mind  of 
Tasso ;  had  taken  him  Avith  him  to  his  favourite  villa,  rea¬ 
soned  with  him  on  the  folly  of  his  apprehensions,  written 
letters  for  him  Avhen  he  Avas  distressed  respecting  the  pirated 
edition  of  his  poem,  and  borne  both  his  melancholy  humours 
and  even  violence  with  the  utmost  patience  and  forbearance; 
so  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  very 
fair  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  unfortunate  poet.  The 
severity  he  Avas  noAV  about  to  exercise,  afforded  a  tendble 
contrast  to  his  previous  kindness.  Highly  angered  at  the 
expressions  Avhich  Tasso  had  used  against  him,  or  else  re¬ 
garding  them  as  an  additional  evidence  of  his  insanity,  he 
ordered  him  to  be  secured,  and  immediately  conveyed  to  the 
Hospital  of  St  Anna,  an  institution  for  lunatics.  In  which¬ 
ever  light  he  considered  the  conduct  of  the  poet,  this  pro¬ 
cedure  Avas  unjustifiable.  He  had  allowed  him  to  return 
to  Eerrara,  and,  sensible  as  he  was  of  the  weak  and  irrita¬ 
ble  condition  of  his  mind,  he  Avas  bound,  by  the  common 
law  of  humanity,  to  do  nothing  to  increase  the  disposition 
to  malady.  Instead  of  Avhich,  he  treated  him  in  a  mannei* 
that  Avould  have  inflamed  a  much  sounder  intellect  than 
poor  Tasso’s  had  been  for  a  long  time  .past.  To  the  de¬ 
struction  of  his  hopes,  he  had  added  the  wounds  inflicted  by 
a  cold  and  haughty  contempt,  and  he  had  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  feelings  of  the  injured  man  would  show 
themselves,  in  Avords  or  actions,  different  to  those  of  a  calm 
and  cunning  courtier.  But  even  supposing  that  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Tasso  was  more  the  effect  of  lunacy  than  of  passion, 
Avhich  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been  punished  so  severely, 
he  surely  deserved  a  milder  treatment  than  to  be  seized  and 
conveyed  to  a  common  madhouse.  He  had,  it  is  true,  no 
claims  upon  the  kindness  of  Alfonso,  except  those  which 
genius  has  on  all  men,  and  especially  on  princes ;  but  those 
claims  are  sacred,  and  Alfonso  sinned  against  the  noblest 
feelings  that  inspire  the  human  soul,  by  immuring  Tasso  in 
a  dungeon.  His  thoughts  Avere  dark  and  bewildered,  but 
^  the  light  from  hcaA^en*  was  still  in  his  soul,  and  that  o'jght 
to  have  rendered  his  person  as  inviolable  and  sacred  as  that 
of  a  sovereign— genius  being  at  least  as  plainly  the  gift  of 
God  as  a  crown.” 

On  the  Avhole,  we  can  recommend  this  book  to  the 
reading  public,  as  one  which  Avill  never  lead  them  astray; 
although  the  author  may  sometimes  fail  to  convey  to  us 
in  their  full  force  the  strong  characters  of  old  Italy* 
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They  will  find  in  it  no  offences  against  good  taste  or  the 
purest  morality.  They  will  find  in  it  much  that  is 
amiable,  the  true  reflex  of  the  author’s  character.  It  con¬ 
tains  the  biography  of  every  distinguished  Italian  poet, 
from  Dante  to  Alfieri,  and  thus  forms  a  history  of 
Italian  poetrj".  We  take  leave  of  the  author  with  sin¬ 
cere  esteem. 


The  Lives  of  the  Most  Eminent  Painters^  Sculptors^  and 

Architects.  By  Allan  Cunningham.  Vol.  IV.  [Eeingthe 

Family  Lil)r ary y  Vol.  XIX.)  London.  John  Murray. 

1831. 

The  author  of  this  volume  having  led  us,  in  those  which 
preceded  it,  through  the  master  painters  and  sculptors  of 
our  country,  has  now  closed  his  pleasing  and  honourable 
task  by  recounting  the  histories  of  our  principal  architects. 
The  character  of  an  architect — of  one,  let  us  be  under¬ 
stood,  who  is  really  a  master  in  his  profession — has  ever 
been  an  object  of  our  peculiar  admiration.  In  order  to 
be  eminent  as  an  architect,  a  man  must  unite  to  the  e^^e 
of  the  painter,  and  the  feelings  of  the  poet,  the  severest 
powers  of  reasoning.  He  must  be  a  clear-headed,  close¬ 
calculating  man  of  business,  at  the  same  time  that  he  must 
be  conciliating  in  his  manners,  in  order  to  temper  those 
with  whom  he  has  to  deal.  Lastly,  he  must  possess  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  perseverance.  Look  at  every  distinguished 
architect,  of  whom  any  records  remain, — you  will  find 
him  uniting  all  these  qualities,  and,  in  consequence,  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the  master  spirits  of  his  day. 
The  history  of  the  erection  of  more  than  one  of  the  firiest 
monuments  of  architecture  is  more  amusing  than  any  ro¬ 
mance.  Witness  the  building  of  the  great  dome  at  Flo¬ 
rence— witness  the  building  of  St  Paul’s,  as  related  in 
the  volume  now  before  us.  And  yet  how  often  has  it 
been  the  lot  of  men  such  as  we  have  described,  to  feel,  at 
the  proud  moment  when,  in  the  face  of  an  assembled  na¬ 
tion,  they  laid  the  last  hand  to  their  everlasting  piles,  that 
the  impressions  with  which  they  were  regarded  by  those  to 
whom  in  an  especial  manner  they  had  looked  for  patron¬ 
age,  was  the  reverse  of  friendly  !  How  often  may  our 
author’s  touching  reflection  upon  the  completion  of  St 
Paul’s,  have  been  applicable  ! 

“  For  a  period  of  thirty  years  the  genius  of  Wren  had 
now  been  watchfully  inspecting  the  progress  of  that  great 
monument  of  his  fame — the  Cathedral  of  St  Paul;  nor  had 
the  nation  at  large,  though  shaken  sometimes  by  civil  com¬ 
motions,  been  a  cold  or  careless  looker  on.  The  report  had 
long  spread  not  only  through  England  but  through  Eu¬ 
rope,  that  a  ftbric,  rivalling  all  in  the  w'orJd  save  that  of  St 
Peter’s  at  Rome,  was  rising  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  metro¬ 
politan  church  ;  and  now  the  general  curiosity  was  quick¬ 
ened  by  the  news  that  the  great  work  was  nearly  finished. 
Of  the  original  patrons  of  the  design,  many  were  dead,  some 
had  been  banished,  and  there  remained  but  few  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  who  had  so  often  impeded  the  early  progress  of 
the  undertaking.  When,  in  1710,  Sir  Christopher,  in  the 
79th  year  of  his  age,  by  the  hands  of  his  son,  laid  the  high¬ 
est  stone  of  the  lantern  on  the  cupola  of  St  Paul’s,  there 
were  few  to  rejoice  of  his  own  compeei*s,  ^ve  Mr  Strong, 
the  respectable  master  mason  to  the  Cathedral.  The  pious 
architect  performed  this  in  humility  and  with  prayer ;  and 
as  it  was  publicly  known,  London  poured  out  its  vast  po¬ 
pulation  to  witness  the  ceremony.  But  even  while  the  great 
and  venerable  man  was  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
this  royal  work,  he  w^as  not  unaware  that  among  the  spec¬ 
tators  of  the  scene  there  were  some  who  envied  or  hated  his 
success,  and  still  hoped  to  make  the  very  fabric,  whose 
finished  beauty  the  crowd  were  so  rapturously  applauding, 
•the  means  of  bringing  sorrow  and  shame  to  liis  grey  hairs.” 

England  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a  building,  any  more 
than  as  a  fiddling  or  a  painting  nation.  And  yet  in  the 
art  of  architecture,  as  in  every  other,  she  has  given  birth 
to  men  of  original  and  manly  genius.  To  pass  over  the 
many  who  have  produced  our  fine  morsels  of  Gothic  ar¬ 
chitecture,  scattered  “  like  stray  gifts”  through  the  land, 
but  who  have  died  leaving  no  name  behind  them,  there  is 
old  William  of  Wykeham,  a  shrewd  statesman,  a  conscien¬ 


tious  and  tolerant  priest,  a  self-taught  architect  in  anag 
just  emerging  jfrom  barbarism.  He  is  the  Chaucer  of 
architecture.  There  is  something  in  his  strong  homelv 
fabrics,  with  the  profusion  of  wild  and  sometimes  deli, 
cate  ornament  scattered  over  them,  which  irresistibly  re. 
mind  us  of  his  great  contemporary.  We  have  sought  for 
a  characteristic  anecdote  of  him  to  lay  before  our  readers 
but  our  attention  has  been  arrested  by  his  biographer’s 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  large  structures  were 
reared  at  that  early  period. 

“  From  our  old  historians,  our  public  records,  and  a  fe^ 
brief  instructions,  of  the  days  of  Wykeham,  concerning  the 
royal  buildings,  we  gather  some  curious  information  about 
the  mode  of  erecting  cathedrals.  The  site  of  the  church  was 
selected,  not  in  a  barren  spot,  but  in  a  pleasant  place,  where 
the  soil  was  naturally  fruitful,  and  lakes  or  streams  con- 
taining  fish  were  near.  The  foundations  of  the  structure 
were  marked  out,  and  around  this  a  camp  of  huts  was  esta¬ 
blished,  to  afford  shelter  to  the  workmen  :  a  warden  was 
appointed  to  every  ten  men,  and  over  the  whole  a  clerk  of 
the  works  presided,  whose  duty  was  to  see  the  buildin‘r 
executed  according  to  the  plans  of  the  chief  architect.  Thost 
workmen,  if  the  need  of  the  church  required  great  diligence, 
had  many  indulgences  ;  and  if  they  were  refractory,  there 
wei’e  modes  of  bringing  them  to  reason,  spiritual  as  well  as 
temporal.  The  masonry  was  the  work  of  Englishmen; 
and  much  of  the  carving,  as  our  memorandums  sufficiently 
show,  was  cut  by  native  hands.  The  caprice  or  taste  of  the 
workmen  seems  sometimes  to  have  directed  the  accessorial 
ornaments ;  for  many  of  our  cathedrals  are  deformed  by 
figures  of  indecent  demons,  and  other  grotesque  and  impure 
representations,  which  mingle  indifferently  wdth  things 
holy.  To  save  the  purse  of  the  state,  or  the  hoards  of  the 
clergy',  the  noble  families  of  the  district,  from  a  love  of  re¬ 
ligion,  or  as  a  commutation  of  penance,  permitted  their 
forests  to  be  felled,  their  quarries  to  be  wrought,  their  vas¬ 
sals  to  be  pressed,  and  their  horses  too,  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  good  work.  Wren,  who  was  no  admirer  of  their  archi- 
tecture,  speaks  with  knowledge  and  with  justice  of  their 
way  of  going  to  work.  ‘  Those  who  have  seen  the  exact 
amounts  in  records,*  says  he,  ‘of  the  charge  of  the  fabrics  of 
some  of  our  cathedrals,  near  four  hundred  y'ears  old,  cannot 
but  have  a  great  esteem  for  their  economy,  and  admire  how 
soon  they  erected  such  lofty  structures.  Indeed,  great 
height  they  thought  the  greatest  magnificence.  Few  stonw 
were  used  but  what  a  man  might  carry  up  a  ladder  on  hh 
back  from  scaffold  to  scaffold,  though  they'’  had  pullies  ainl 
spoked  wheels  upon  occasion ;  but  having  rejected  cornices, 
they  had  no  need  of  great  engines ;  stone  upon  stone 
easily'  piled  up  to  great  heights  ;  therefore  the  pride  of  their 
work  was  in  pinnacles  and  steeples.  In  this  they  essentially 
differed  from  the  Roman  way,  who  laid  all  their  mouldings 
horizontally',  which  made  the  best  perspective  ;  the  Gothic 
way,  on  the  contrary',  carried  all  their  mouldings  perpendi¬ 
cular,  so  that  the  ground- work  being  settled,  tliey  had  no¬ 
thing  else  to  do  but  to  spire  all  up  as  they  could.  Thus 
they  made  their  pillars  of  a  bundle  of  little  Toruses,  which 
they'  divided  into  more  when  they'^  came  to  the  ro<jt;  and 
these  Toruses  split  into  many  small  ones,  and  traversing  one 
another,  gave  occasion  to  the  tracery  work  of  which  the 
Freemasons  were  the  inventors.  They  used  the  sharp 
headed  arch  which  would  rise  with  little  centreing,  requi¬ 
red  lighter  key'-stones  and  less  hutment,  and  yet  could  bear 
another  row  of  doubled  arches  rising  from  the  key-stone, 
by  the  diversifying  of  which  they  erected  eminent  struc¬ 
tures.  It  must  be  confessed,  that  this  was  an  ingenioiw 
compendium  of  work,  suited  to  those  northern  climates; 
and  I  must  also  own,  that  works  of  the  same  height  an 
magnificence,  in  the  Roman  way,  would  be  much 
expensive.*  The  facility  with  which  those  edifices  wew 
reared,  was  aided  much  by  the  command  which  a  leudaj 
prince  had  over  his  people  ;  but  more  by  the  power  of  tw 
Church  over  hordes  of  illitei*ate  workmen,  who  had  at  on<J 
before  their  eyes  the  fear  of  hell,  the  hope  of  heaven,  a« 
the  impulse  of  good  wages.** 

A  long  period  intervenes  between  William  of 
ham  and  Inigo  Jones — the  children  of  different  age®» 
can  scarcely  recognise  one  common  feature  in  their  t** 
lents.  Inigo’s  architecture  has  all  that  daring, 
ingly  (not  really)  unsolid  character,  which  one 
cherished  in  a  mind  naturally'  that  way  tending,  hy  ^ 
practice  in  the  court  masks,  in  his  ca'^e,  as  well  as  in  1  ^ 
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of  William  of  Wykeham’s,  there  seems  to  be  an  analogy 
between  his  style  of  architecture  and  the  poetry  of  his 
a^e.  He  is  full  of  conceits,  but  not  unfrequently  borne 
aloft  by  as  high  a  spring-tide  of  imagination  as  ever  rai¬ 
sed  genius  above  the  flats  and  shoals  of  common  life. 
Next  comes  Wren,  to.  whose  merits  and  fate  we  have  al¬ 
ready  alluded,  and  to  whose  story  we  request  our  readers’ 
attention  ;  it  is  that  of  a  great  and  good  man.  There  is  a 
legend  attached  to  the  name  of  Wren,  of  which  we  find  no 
mention  in  Mr  Cunningham’s  book,  which  attributes  to 
him  the  invention  of  freemasonry  in  that  peculiar  form  in 
which  it  has  spread  from  Pmgland  over  the  world.  Van-  , 
brughis  thelast  of  this  race  of  Titans.  His  Blenheim  isstill 
extant  to  confirm  his  reputation  as  a  sculptor — his  plays 
to  show  his  redundant  wit — the  according  voice  of  his 
contemporaries  to  bear  witness  to  his  merits  as  a  man. 
Prom  his  day  to  our  own,  architecture  has  slept  in  Eng¬ 
land.  But  the  spirit  is  reviving  ;  and  it  is  a  proud 
thought  for  us  that  in  our  own  town  the  earliest  re¬ 
awakening  has  taken  place. 

This  fourth  volume  closes,  we  believe,  Mr  Cunning¬ 
ham’s  work,  and  it  is  now  our  duty  to  pronounce  upon 
it  as  a  whole.  The  first  volume  we  are  inclined  to  think 
the  least  successful  of  all ;  at  the  same  time  we  protest 
against  being  thought  to  api»rove  of  that  paltry  clamour 
which  was  raised  against  it  in  the  metropolis,  commen¬ 
cing,  we  believe,  with  certain  second  and  third-rate  art¬ 
ists,  who  sickened  to  see  an  individual  Avho  was  only 
man-of-business  to  one  of  their  own  profession,  occupy,  j 
oil  the  strength  of  natural  genius,  a  larger  share  of  the 
public  estimation  than  themselves.  Of  the  three  suc¬ 
ceeding  volumes  only  one  opinion  has  been  entertained — 
they  are  good,  characterised  by  careful  research,  good  ■ 
taste,  and  good  sense.  ! 

We  have  been  much  pleased  to  trace  through  these  ' 
successive  volumes  the  gradual  adoption  of  a  more  simple  | 
and  natural  style — the  want  of  which  was  the  only  thing  1 
that  annoyed  us  in  the  author’s  earlier  prose  writings,  i 
We  add  one  extract  more,  as  a  specimen  of  the  nervous,  ' 
manly  English  of  the  present  volume. 

“  The  Tudor  Architecture,  (as  it  is  usually  called,) 
which  had  been  gradually  becoming  predominant  in  Pmg- 
land,  has  been  regarded  as  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic,  and  it  certainly  has  a  little  of  either 
character;  inferior  in  elegance  to  the  one,  and  in  magnifi¬ 
cence  to  the  other,  but  more  than  uniting  the  domestic 
accommodations  of  both.  In  truth,  it  had  its  rise  in  the 
incr^sing  wants  and  daily  demand  for  comforts  which  civi¬ 
lisation  made  ;  it  was  admirably  adapted  for  fire-side  and 
festive  enjoyments  ;  and  combined — for  the  times  were  yet 
unsettled— security  with  convenience.  In  the  interior  there 
was  abundance  of  accommodation— splendid  halls,  tapes¬ 
tried  chambers,  armouries,  refectories,  kitchens  made  to  the 
scale  of  roasting  an  ox  with  a  pudding  in  his  belly,  con¬ 
cealed  closets,  and  darker  places  of  abode ;  and  it  must  be 
confessed  that,  externally,  the  whole  was  imposing.  No 
I’ule,  indeed,  was  follonred,  no  plan  formally  obeyed ;  each 
proprietor  seemed  to  do  in  building  what  was  right  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  a  baron’s  residence  resembled  some  of  those 
romances  in  which  the  episodes  oppress  the  narrative — for 
the  members  were  frequently  too  cumbrous  for  the  body. 
But  the  general  effect  was  highly  picturesque,  and  amid 
all  the  wildness  and  oddity  of  the  Tudor  architecture,  it 
was  wondertully  well  adapted  to  its  purpose — with  all  its 
sti^ngeness  it  was  not  strange.  The  baron’s  picturesque 
hall  seemed  the  offspring  of  the  soil,  and  in  harmony  with 
the  accompaniments.  The  hill,  the  river,  the  groves,  the 
rocks,  and  the  residence,  seemed  all  to  have  risen  into  exist¬ 
ence  at  once.  Tower  was  heaped  upon  tower ;  there  was 
a  Wilderness  of  pinnacles  and  crow-stepped  peaks — ‘jealous 
barred  and  double  barred  with  iron ;  passages 

"ll*  u  nothing— ridges  of  roofs  as  sharp  as  knives,  on 

which  no  snow  roiihl  Up _ t 


rus  only  could  approach  them.  Skelton,  then,  might  well 
nesenbe  the  magnates  of  the  Tudor  era  as 


‘  Building  royallie 
Their  mansions  curiouslic; 


With  turrets  and  with  towres; 
With  halls  and  with  bowres, 
Stretching  to  the  starres ; 

With  glass  windowes  and  barres ; 
Hanging  about  their  walles 
Clothes  of  golde  and  pallcs, 

Arras  of  riche  arraye, 

Fresh  as  flowros  in  Maye.*  ” 


Obsiirvatioiis  on  Fossil  Vegetables ;  accompanied  by  JRc- 

presentations  of  their  Internal  Structure,  as  seen  through 
I  the  Microscope,  By  Henry  Witham,  Esq.  of  Larting- 

toii,  4to.  Pp.  48.  Edinburgh ;  William  Black¬ 
wood.  London  :  T.  CadelL  1831. 

This  work  richly  deserves  the  attention  of  the  naturalist. 
The  author  tells  us  that  his  object  has  been  “  to  impress 
upon  geologists  the  advantage  of  attending  more  particu¬ 
larly  to  the  internal  structure  of  plants.”  The  circum¬ 
stances  which  first  attracted  his  own  attention  to  the 
subject,  he  thus  narriites: — My  investigations  have  led 
me  to  believe,  that  plants  of  the  phanerogamic  class  are 
much  more  abundant  in  our  coal-fields,  and  mountaiu 
limestone  groups,  than  has  generally  been  supposed.  The 
great  opacity  and  peculiar  mineralogical  arrangements  of 
these  fossil  plants,  have  presented  obstacles  to  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  intimate  structure,  which  have  induced 
naturiilists  to  rest  contented  with  the  distinctive  charac¬ 
ters  afforded  by  their  externjil  forms ;  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  these  forms  are  obviously  too  much  altered,  to 
permit  us  to  refer  the  objects  in  question  with  perfect 
satisfaction  to  any  natural  family.  But  a  method  has 
lately  been  discovered,  by  which  the  stems  or  branches 
may  be  sliced,  and  afterwards  reduced  to  such  a  degree 
of  thinness,  as  to  permit  us  to  inspect  the  most  miinitc 
remains  of  organic  texture.  The  unexpected  result  thus 
obtained,  has  enabled  me  to  examine  numerous  varieties 
of  structure  in  fossil  plants.”  The  method  here  alluded 
to,  he,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  describes  as  fol¬ 
lows: — “  This  method,  which  I  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  recommending  to  the  York  and  Newcastle  Philosophi¬ 
cal  and  Natural  History  Societies,  may  be  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  avS  follows  : — A  slice,  or  thin  fragment,  is  obtained 
in  the  usual  manner.  One  side  of  it  is  ground  and  po¬ 
lished,  and  is  then  applied  to  a  piece  of  plate  or  other 
glass,  by  means  of  a  transparent  gum  or  resin.  The 
other  side  is  then  ground  down  parallel  to  the  glass, 
and,  on  being  brought  to  the  necessary  degree  of  thin¬ 
ness,  polished.  By  this  means,  the  internal  structure 
may  be  as  distinctly  seen  as  in  the  case  of  a  recent  vege¬ 
table.” 

Mr  Witham’s  work  gives  an  account  of  the  nature  and 
extent  of  his  own  observations  upon  fossil  vegetables  by 
this  new  method,  and  is  valuable  as  an  indication  to 
geologists  of  what  they  may  hope  to  effect  by  following 
the  same  method  of  observation,  but  still  more  by  the 
important  facts  which  he  has  already  ascertained. 

The  work  is  divided  into  four  sections.  In  the  first, 
some  remarks  are  offered  upon  the  vegetation  of  the  first 
period  of  the  ancient  world  ;  that  is,  from  the  first  de¬ 
posit  of  the  transition  series  .to  the  top  of  the  coal-field. 
We  have  already  had  the  pleasure  to  lay  the  substance  of 
this  section  before  our  readers,  in  our  37th  Number,  in 
a  report  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr  Witham  in  the  Wernerian 
Society.  In  the  second,  he  gives  an  account  of  some  fossil 
vegetables  found  at  Lennel  Braes,  and  Allaiibank  Mill  in 
Berwickshire.  This  section  is  dedicated  to  a  more  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  the  situation  in  which  the  most  import¬ 
ant  specimens  examined  by  Mr  Witham  have  been  found. 
The  inference  he  draws  from  his  examination  of  this  dis¬ 
trict  is  important.  By  the  above  observations,  it  appears 
quite  clear,  that  the  mountain  limestone  group  which,  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Tweed,  contains  beds  of  coal,  by  no 
means  terminates  at  or  near  the  ancient  boundary  of  the 
two  kingdom^,  but  approaches  within  a  short  distance  ol  the 
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transition  range  of  Scotland*  It  is  equally  evident,  that 
this  unknown  extent  of  early  vegetation  seems  to  have 
been  called  into  existence  during  the  formation  of  the 
mountain  limestone  group,  or  in  the  first  period  of  Brong- 
niart's  division.”  The  third  section  exhibits  “representa¬ 
tions  of  the  organic  texture,  as  discovered  by  the  micro¬ 
scope,  of  several  fossil  plants  of  the  coal  formation, 
mountain  limestone  group,  and  of  the  lias,  together  with 
corresponding  representations  of  similar  or  analogous 
structure,  and  comparative  views  of  other  fossil  and  re¬ 
cent  vegetables,  accompanied  with  descriptive  references.” 
This  is  the  essential  part  of  the  publication,  to  which 
the  preceding  two  sections,  however  important,  can  only 
be  regarded  as  introductory.  Mr  Witham  adopts  Brong- 
niart’s  distribution  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  into  three 
classes  of  cryptogamic,  and  as  many  of  phanerogamic 
plants : — First,  agaric  plants— such  as  consist  entirely 
of  cellular  tissue,  and  have  no  leaves — alga?,  fungi,  and 
lichens ;  second,  cellular  cryptogamic  plants — such  as 
have  an  entirely  cellular  organization,  but  possess  leaves — 
hypatica?  and  musci ;  third,  vascular  cryptogamic  plants — 
in  which  the  cellular  tissue  almost  always  contains  dis¬ 
tinct  vessels — equisetacea*,  fillices,  &c. ;  fourth,  gym nosper- 
mous  phanerogamic  plants — in  which  the  seeds  are 
destitute  of  capsules — the  cycadeae  and  coni  ferae ;  fifth, 
monocotyledonous  phanerogamic  plants — having  the  stem 
herbaceous,  bulbiform  or  arborescent,  destitute  of  con¬ 
centric  rings  or  distinct  bark — gi’aminea*,  liliaceoe, 
palms,  &c.  ;  sixth,  dicotyledonous  phanerogamic  plants — 
with  the  stem  herbaceous  or  woody,  and,  in  the  latter 
case,  formed  of  concentric  layers,  the  greater  jiart  of  the 
more  ordinary  vegetation  of  the  present  epoch.  This 
section  being  occupied  with  details  of  observations  made 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  to  which  of  these  classes  certain 
fossils  belong,  is  unsusceptible  of  abridgment.  We  refer 
the  reader  to  Mr  Witham’s  pages.  The  concluding  sec¬ 
tion  contains  some  remarks  upon  the  vegetables  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  plates,  and  upon  fossil  vegetables  in  general. 
Of  twelve  fossil  plants  examined  by  Mr  Witham,  eight 
species — belonging  to  the  lias — are  indisputably  coniferie  ; 
while  four — belonging  to  the  coal  formation — are,  to  all 
appearance,  of  the  same  family.  Respecting  their  gene¬ 
ral  appearance,  Mr  Witham  remarks, — “  The  conifene 
of  the  coal  formation  and  mountain  limestone  group  have 
few  and  slight  appearances  of  the  lines  by  which  the 
annual  layers  are  separated.  The  trees  of  our  present 
tropical  regions  have  also  few  and  slight  appearances  of 
these  lines.  Therefore,  at  the  epoch  of  these  formations, 
the  changes  of  season  were  probably  as  little  marked  as  j 
•hey  are  in  our  tropical  regions.  Again,  the  condensa¬ 
tion  observed  towjirds  the  outer  margin  of  each  woody 
layer  of  the  trees  of  our  cold  and  temperate  climates,  and 
which  is  attributed  to  the  increasing  cold  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  autumnal  season,  is  decidedly  observable  in 
the  conifera?  of  the  lias.  Wherefore,  at  the  epoch  when 
the  trees  of  the  lias  grew,  there  was  a  cold  season  as  now.” 
Here  we  have  fair  promise  of  a  data  whence  we  may  in¬ 
fer  the  exact  period  when  the  divergence  between  the 
equatorial  and  ecliptic  circles  commenced.  Many  cir¬ 
cumstances  have  already  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  once  identical. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  trust  Mr 
Witham  will  follow  up  a  path  of  observation  which  he 
has  so  successfully  opened  :  and  that  other  geologists  will  ' 
tread  in  his  footsteps.  We  recommeiul  him  as  a  model 
in  another  respect  to  the  few  who  like  him  know  to  devote 
the  leisure  and  wealth  with  which  fortune  has  blessed 
them  to  their  noblest  ends.  “  1  have  only  further  to  say,” 
he  thus  concludes  his  essay,  “  that  should  any  one  feel 
interested  in  the  subject,  he  may  have  his  desire  for  in-  f 
formation  gratified,  by  the  inspection  of  the  specimens 
from  which  the  figures  in  this  work  have  been  taken,  as 
well  as  of  the  numerous  other  fossil  vegetables  in  my 
museum,  which  has  always  been  open  to  the  cultivator 
of  science.  ” 


Journal  of  a  Rrsidence  in  Normandy.  By  J.  Augustus 

St  John.  {Being  Constable's  Miscellany y  VoL  LXV.) 

Edinburgh :  Constable  and  Co.  London :  Hurst 
Chance,  and  Co.  1831. 

This  is  a  clever  and  amusing  book  ;  at  times  tarnished 
by  a  little  flippancy,  and  at  times  by  an  aflfectatioii  of 
profound  learning,  but  withal  the  work  of  a  man  of 
talent  and  right  feeling.  The  author  resided  a  winter 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  and  during  the  ensuing 
summer  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Normandy. 
His  work  contains  very  precise  and  important  details  for 
the  instruction  of  families  intending  to  emigrate  to 
France.  To  such  a  measure,  however,  he  does  not  hold 
out  any  very  great  inducements  ;  and  \ve  can  assure  those 
who  may  be  inclined,  from  the  fact  we  have  just  stated, 
to  picture  this  book  to  themselves  as  one  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  and  respectable  class  known  by  the  names  of  “  Hints 
to  Emigrants,”  “  Advice  to  intending  Settlers,”  and  the 
like,  that  they  are  mistaken.  Mr  St  John’s  book  is  en¬ 
tertaining  and  instructive  ;  and,  what  is  a  more  marked 
feature  of  distinction,  it  is  honest.  We  suspect  many  a 
one  who  has  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  cheap  living  in 
France,  may  feel  misgivings  upon  reading  a  description 
of  the  mental  degradation  of  his  expatriated  predecessors. 

“  Indeed,  there  are  not,  I  imagine,  in  the  whole  world, 
persons  more  to  be  pitied  than  English  economizers  on  the 
continent.  Cut  otf  from  old  associations,  they  become 
restless,  dissatisfied,  unhappy.  They  are  seldom  sufficiently 
numerous  in  any  place,  to  allow  of  each  person  among  them 
finding  society  exactly  according  to  his  taste  ;  and  wdiatever 
'  they  may  pretend  to  the  contrary,  they  never  thoroughly 
j  enjoy  the  society  of  the  natives.  Reduced  to  the  mere  ani¬ 
mal  gratifications,  they  eat,  drink,  sleep,  and  creep  on  in 
discontent  and  obscurity  to  their  graves.  Some  of  them,  it 
is  true,  enjoy  that  sort  of  excitement  w'hich  gambling  fur¬ 
nishes,  and  which  people  without  brains  mistake  for  jdea- 
sure  ;  but  these  persons  are  quickly  reduced  to  a  state  more 
I  wretched  than  that  of  the  mere  eating  and  drinking  emi¬ 
grants,  and  generally  end  by  furnishing  prematurely  a 
jeet  to  the  French  demonstrators  of  anat(>my. 

“  In  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  they  have  been 
away  from  England,  their  patriotism,  or  rather  their  na¬ 
tionality,  is  strong;  for  the  feeling  increases,  as  time  softens 
down  the  unpleasant,  and  heightens  the  agreeable,  features 
of  their  own  country  in  their  memory.  But  this  only 
renders  them  more  unhappy  in  themselves,  and  more  dis¬ 
agreeable  to  the  inhabitants,  by  constantly  impelling  them 
to  institute  comparisons  between  England  and  France, 
which,  of  course,  are  disadvantageous  to  the  latter.  Be¬ 
sides  gambling,  they  have  a  few  other  amusements, — scan¬ 
dal,  calculation  of  their  expenses,  balls,  parties,  and  news¬ 
papers.  But  still  their  time  is  badly  filled  up,  and  much 
remains  to  be  devoured  by  idleness  and  ennui.  Go  into  the 
streets  whenever  you  please,  you  will  generally  observe  two 
or  three  knots  of  Englishmen  on  the  look-out  for  excite¬ 
ment  ;  enquiring  about  the  king’s  health,  the  emancipation 
of  the  Jews,  or  the  arrival  i)f  the  kist  steam-packet  from 
England.  Every  new  comer  is  regarded  as  a  godsend  for 
a  few  days,— that  is,  until  he  ceases  to  be  new  ;  and  then 
another  comes,  and  amuses  and  disappoints  them  in  his 
turn.” 

The  district  termed  Normandy,  previous  to  the 
French  Revolution,  corresponded  to  the  modern  depart¬ 
ments  of  Manche,  Calvados,  Orne,  Eure,  and  Seine  In- 
ferieure.  That  corner  in  Avhich  Mr  St  John  took  up  his 
abode,  is  chiefly^  agricultural  and  pastoral.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  principal  magazines  whence  cattle  are  furnished 
to  the  shambles  of  Paris.  Its  honey  is  plentiful, 
cyder  famous.  His  excursion,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
ju'etty  much  confined  to  the  rustic  portion  of  the  province. 
It  is  a  long  time  since  w^e  have  seen  any  account  of  this 
])art  of  France,  once  so  intimately  connected  with  Eng¬ 
land,  by  an  intelligent  and  noticing  eye-wdtness  ;  and  we 
w'elcomed  IMr  St  John’s  book  as  likely  to  afford  us  some 
information  how  our  old  allies  were  getting  on  in  these 
chopping  and  changing  times. 

We  have  not  been  disappointed.  Our  author  is  neithei 
a  bibliomaiiiuc;  u  view-hunter,  nor  an  artist,  although  ht 
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can  at  a  time  look  with  interest  on  a  rare  book,  or  enjoy 
Qi*  3  ^ood  picture#  He  is  something  bettei^““ 
an  observer  of  men  and  their  doings.  He  places  before 
us  the  inhabitants  of  Normandy— from  the  loutish  pea-  | 
santry  up  to  the  fashionables.  He  places  before  us  the 
clergy  just  as  they  are.  He  gives  us  a  notion  of  the  tone 
of  society,  its  moral  feeling,  and  intelligence.  And  he 
interests  us  with  his  reflections  upon  men,  manners,  and 
the  vicissitudes  of  life.  In  short,  he  is  an  agreeable 
companion. 

Our  first  extract  shall  be  the  account  of  his  visit  to 
Mont  St  .Michel.  A  view  of  this  prison  forms  the  vig¬ 
nette  to  the  present  volume.  It  is  pleasing,  but  the  eii- 
jrraving  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  original  drawing  by 
3Ir  Banks. 

“  The  scene  which  now  presented  itself  was  singular  and 
beautiful.  On  the  right,  the  land,  running  out  boldly  into 
the  sea,  offered,  with  its  rich  verdure,  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  pale  yellow  sands  beneath.  In  front,  the  sea,  blue, 
calm,  waveless,  and  studded  in  the  distance  with  a  few 
white  sails  glittering  in  the  sun,  ran  in  a  straight  line  along 
the  yellow  plain,  which  was,  moreover,  intersected  in  va¬ 
rious  directions  by  numerous  small  rivers,  whose  shining 
^vaters  looked  like  molten  silver.  To  add  to  the  effect  of 
the  landscape,  silence,  the  most  absolute,  brooded  over  it, 
except  when  the  scream  of  a  seamew,  wheeling  about  drow¬ 
sily  in  the  sunny  air,  broke  upon  the  ear.  The  mount  itself, 
with  its  ancient  monastic  towers,  rearing  their  grey  pin- 
uacles  towards  heaven,  in  the  midst  of  stillness'and  solitude, 
appeared  to  be  formed  by  nature  to  be  the  abode  of  peace, 
and  a  soft  and  religious  melancholy. 

‘‘  The  first  apartment  after  the  chapel,  which  is  small, 
and  by  no  means  striking,  into  wliich  I  was  led,  was  the 
ancient  refectory,  where  there  were  some  hundreds  of  cri¬ 
minals,  condemned  for  several  years  to  close  imprisonment, 
or  the  galleys,  wearing  calico.  I  never  in  my  life  saw  so 
many  demoniacal  faces  together.  All  the  evil  passions, 
nourished  by  habit,  and  irritated,  not  subdued,  by  punish¬ 
ment,  were  there,  clothed  with  flesh  and  blood,  and  still 
hungering  fiercely  after  crime.  Like  Dante  and  his  guide, 
we  made  our  way  through  this  hell  in  miniature,  a  hun¬ 
dred  villains  scowling  at  us  as  we  passed,  and  crossing  seve¬ 
ral  passages  and  small  vaulted  chambers,  entered  a  still 
vaster  chamber,  called  the  hall  of  the  knights,  in  which 
there  was  a  still  greater  number  of  ruffians,  and  apparently 
of  worse  character  than  the  others.  Here  a  soldier  stood 
with  drawn  sword  at  the  door  ;  and  the  gendarme  walked 
before  me  with  his  hand  upon  his  own  v/eapon,  ready 
to  cut  down  any  villain  who  might  set  upon  us.  One 
countenance  which  1  saw  here  I  think  I  never  shall  forget. 
It  was  that  of  a  man  about  forty  years  of  age,  small,  j)ale, 
and  h{iggard,  but  so  expressive  of  wickedness,  that  it  made 
me  shudder.  The  ruffian,  who  Avas  doing  something  as 
we  came  in,  just  raised  himself  up  to  look  at  us,  and  keep¬ 
ing  the  left  eye  nearly  closed,  threw  so  searching,  venomous, 
malignant,  and  fiendlike  a  glance  at  us  with  the  right,  that 
It  almost  made  me  start.  Nevertheless,  the  owner  of  this 
infernal  countenance  was  a  small,  withered,  weak  man, 
whonn  no  one  need  have  feared  to  meet  alone  in  a  desert ; 
but  his  look  was  like  that  of  a  scorpion,  odious  and  deadly. 

“  The  apartment  in  which  these  miscreants  were  assem¬ 
bled,  was  a  hall  about  one  hundred  feet  long,  by  thirty-five 
or  foity  in  breadth,  and  was  adorned  with  two  rows  of 
massy  antique  pillars,  resembling  those  which  we  lind  in 
Lothic  churches.  From  hence  we  proceeded  to  the  sub¬ 
terranean  chape^,  where  are  seen  those  prodigious  columns 
upon  which  the  weight  of  the  whole  building  reposes.  The 
scanty  light  which  glimmers  among  these  enormous  shafts, 
is  just  sufficient  to  discover  their  magnitude  to  the  eye,  and 
to  enable  one  to  find  his  way  among  them.  Having  crossed 
this  chapel,  we  entered  the  quadrangular  court,  around 
which  the  cloisters,  supported  by  small,  graceful  pillars,  of 
the  most  delicate  workmanship,  extend.  Here  the  monks 
used  to  walk  in  bad  weather,  contriving  the  next  day’s  din¬ 
ner,  or  imagining  excuses  for  detaining  some  of  the  many 
pretty  female  pilgrims,  who  resorted,  under  various  pre- 
teni^  to  this  celebnited  monastery.  At  present,  it  affords 
shelter  to  the  veterans  and  gendarmes  who  keep  guard 
uver  the  prisoners  below.  From  various  portions  of  the 
juonastery,  we  obtain  admirable  views  of  sea  and  shore ; 

superb  coup-cVccil  is  from  a  tall,  slender  tower, 
^  Id’  ubove  almost  every  other  portion  of  the 


We  have  been  much  struck  by  his  picture  of  the  draw¬ 
ing  for  the  conscription  ; 

“  With  some  difficulty  I  found  out  the  prefecture,  in  a 
narrow  obscure  street  near  the  Lycce.  It  is  a  large  hut 
mean-looking  structure,  surrounding  three  sides  of  a  qua¬ 
drangular  court,  and  the  business  of  the  day  was  carried 
on  in  the  central  portion.  On  entering  beneath  the  lofty 
gateway,  I  found  that  the  great  court  was  already  filled 
with  people,  who  were  all  crowding  towards  the  entrance 
of  the  old  palace  with  anxiety  and  fear,  and  every  painful 
feeling  depicted  in  their  countenances.  There  were  mothers 
and  fathers  come  to  behold  their  sons  offered  up  as  victims 
oil  the  altar  of  war.  There  also  were  younger  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  iither  girls,  wdio  seemed  to  have  all  the  delicate 
anxieties  of  love  in  their  sun-burnt  faces.  In  all  this  vast 
crowd  every  eye  was  turned  towards  the  door,  as  if  ready 
watching  the  performance  of  some  sacrifice  ;  and  I  instinct¬ 
ively  assumed  a  commiserating,  melancholy  tone,  as  I  en¬ 
quired  of  a  young  woman,  whom  I  met  coming  out  of  the 
door,  whether  it  was  there  that  they  were  drawing  for  the 
conscription.  She  looked  ia  my  face  as  if  to  assure  herself 
that  there  was  a  being  in  the  world  ignorant  of  what  she 
appeared  to  know  but  too  well,  and  replied,  almost  reproach¬ 
fully,  ‘  Yes,  sir.* 

“  I  made  my  way  as  well  as  I  could  through  the  crowd, 
which  consisted  chiefly  of  women,  and  entered.  The  vast 
apartments  were  thronged  to  excess,  esjiecially  about  the 
fatal  door,  from  whicli  a  loud  official  voice  was  heard  to 
issue,  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  future  defenders  of 
France, — Eugene,  Victor,  Alphonse,  Alexis;  while,  at 
each  startling  sound,  an  answering  voice  from  the  crowd 
proved  that  the  flower  of  the  Norman  youth  were  about 
me,  replying,  perhaps  un  willingly,  to  the  call  of  war.  For 
several  minutes  I  endeavoured  to  steal  a  glance  of  the 
mysterious  apartment  whence  the  stentorian  voice  of  office 
proceeded;  and,  upon  enquiring  among  the  crowd,  was 
inl’ormed  that  none  except  those  who  w^ere  to  draw  could 
enter.  However,  confiding  in  the  name  of  stranger — 
which,  all  the  world  over,  but  especially  iu  England  and 
F’ ranee,  is  a  passport  to  every  place— I  at  length  elbowed 
my  way  up  to  one  of  the  grenadiers  who  were  para¬ 
ding  backwards  and  forwards  through  the  throng  to 
keeji  clear  the  way  to  the  door,  and  demanded  whether  a 
foreigner  might  be  j>errnitted  to  be  present  at  the  drawing. 
The  man  replied,  by  politely  desiring  me  to  walk  in  ;  and 
every  body  now  made  way  for  me. 

“  On  entering  the  room,  I  saw  a  long  table,  extending 
almost  from  one  side  of  the  apartment  to  the  other,  at  one 
end  of  which  sat  the  officiating  persorj,  while  a  number  of 
military  officers,  who  wore  upon  their  chins  ‘  the  beard  of 
Hercules  and  frowning  Mars,*  and  various  other  officials, 
sat  round  in  conclave.  A  woodMi  seat,  like  a  Turkish 
divan,  but  considerably  narrower,  ran  round  the  room,  and 
upon  this  the  conscripts  were  *  eated  side  by  side.  Upon 
looking  round,  I  found  I  was  tlic  only  individual  provsent 
not  actually  concerned  in  the  business  of  the  day.  In  the 
centre  of  the  apartment  stood  the  instrument  for  measuring 
the  conscripts,  popularly  denominated  ‘  La  Toise,’  and  by 
the  side  of  it  a  gigantic  grenadier,  booted  to  the  hips,  and 
‘bearded  like  the  pard.* 

“  The  person  charged  with  this  part  of  the  business  now 
called  out  the  name  of  one  of  the  young  men,  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seated  at  the  extreme  right  started  up,  and  ran  bare¬ 
footed  across  the  room  to  the  table,  upon  which  there  was 
an  urn  covered  by  a  clean  white  napkin,  containing  those 
little  ivory  numbers,  one  of  which  was  to  decide  his  fate. 
The  young  man  now  put  his  hand  into  the  urn  under  the 
napkin,  and  upon  drawing  out  a  number,  showed  it  to  the 
man  in  office,  who  in  a  loud  voice  made  it  known  to  the 
crowd.  I  observed,  that  when  a  high  number  was  drawn, 
the  drawer  ajipeared  to  he  pleased,  and  otherwisii  when  it 
was  a  low  one.  The  cause  of  this  I  discovered  afterwards. 
Of  the  two  hundred  and  odd  Avhose  fate  was  decided  that 
morning,  only  the  first  Ibrty-eight  were  to  serve  in  the 
army.  All  the  numbers  above  were  as  so  many  blanks. 
A  list  of  all  those  who  drew  were  entered  in  the  register  of 
,  the  department,  with  the  number  drawn  marked  opposite. 

“  1  he  next  operation  the  conscript  had  to  perform  was 
to  step  up  to  the  toise,  in  order  to  have  his  lieight  ascertained; 
and  the  result  was  declared  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  giant 
who  stoiul  by  the  instrument.  If  any  one  appeared  not  to 
be  ambitious  of  getting  credit  for  his  full  height,  the  giant 
put  one  ol  his  paws  upon  his  hack,  and  the  other  upon  his 
chest,  and  thus  soon  brought  him  to  the  j>erpendicular  line. 
When  this  part  of  the  ceremony  had  been  i»erfonncd,  tlie 
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(lonscript  picked  up  his ’shoes  and  his  little  cap,  and  made 
his  exit  by  a  different  door  from  which  he  had  entered,  and 
another  victim  followed. .  The  room  thus  became  gradu¬ 
ally  empty,  when  one  of  the  officials  taking  up  a  list  of 
names  and  reading  it  aloud,  brought  in  another  batch  ;  and 
thus  the  room  was  again  fillefl.  Then  the  same  process  of 
drawing,  measuring,  and  shoe-and-cap  gathering  was  re¬ 
peated  ;  and  the  crowd  again  ebbed  away  one  by  one  at  the 
above-mentioned  door. 

“  I  observed  that  among  the  young  men  there  occasion¬ 
ally  entered  a  man  advanced  in  years,  with  bald  or  grey 
head,  and  unsteady  footsteps,  whose  appearance  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  was  free  from  the  conscription.  Upon 
going  up  to  one  of  these  old  men  at  the  urn,  the  circum¬ 
stance  was  explained— they  were  fathers  come  to  draw  for 
their  sons,  absent  on  business.  1  was  particularly  pleased 
with  the  behaviour  of  the  officers  towards  these  old  men. 
It  was  gentle  and  humane  in  the  extreme.  They  thee-and- 
thou*d  them  familiarly,  like  a  brotherhood  of  quakers,  and 
spoke  with  apparent  friendliness  of  their  boys,  which  was 
exactly  as  it  should  be.  Their  fate,  poor  old  fellows,  wfis 
hard  enough  in  itself ;  and  I  thought  that  it  argued  a  fine 
spirit  in  those  who  thus  endeavoured,  by  an  air  of  kindness 
and  humanity,  to  make  it  fall  as  lightly  upon  them  as  pos¬ 
sible.” 

Our  readers  may  feel  curious  to  hear  about  a  French 
provincial  court  of  justice  : 

“  Passing  along  the  corridor,  and  entering  a  small  door 
at  the  farther  end,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  in  the  hall 
of  justice,  in  a  small  gallery  whence  we  could  look  down 
and  sec  all  that  might  be  seen  below.  Three  or  four  per¬ 
sons  were  already  in  the  court,  and  the  number  increased 
every  minute.  Among  the  crowd  there  appeared  several 
advocates,  wdio  passed  into  the  privileged  portion  of  the 
apartment,  enclosed  from  the  space  allotted  to  the  vulgar 
by  a  range  of  high  seats.  Round  the  farther  end  of  the 
court  ran  three  ranges  of  seats — those  next  the  wall  being 
evidently. the  places  of  honour;  and  in  the  centre  was  the 
president’s  chair.*  With  a  singular  disregard  of  appearances, 
the  public  had  been  admitted  before  the  room,  which  had 
been  closed  for  nearly  a  year,  was  cleaned  or  dusted,  and 
even  before  the  stoves,  which  were  just  lighted,  had  warm¬ 
ed  the  damp  air. 

“  The  various  tables  which  were  ranged  round  the  'wall, 
were  covered  with  green  baize,  which  looked  tolerably  well, 
though  somewhat  dusty.  While  we  were  gazing  about  us, 
two  female  domestics— for  in  Normandy  women  do  every 
thing— came  in  with  small  brushes  in  their  hands  to  stir 
about  the  dust,  demolish  the  cobwebs,  and  put  the  place  in 
order.  They  first  removed  the  green  baize  from  the  tables, 
upon  which  a  thick  coat  of  dust,  the  deposition  of  a  whole 
year,  now  appeai'ed ;  but  when  this  was  brushed  off,  w*e 
discovered  that  they  were  of  marble.  When  this  portion  of 
the  busiiie8.s  had  been  performed,  one  of  the  female  valets 
retired ;  first,  however,  after  the  manner  of  the  place, 
making  a  speech  to  her  learned  sister,  which,  though  by  no 
means  inaudible,  was  unintelligible  in  the  gallery. 

“  While  these  important  matters  were  in  progress,  we 
observed  the  advocates  below  elbowing  the  crowd,  and  ma¬ 
king  towards  the  door  with  as  fierce  a  determination  to  be 
out  first  as  they  could  have  manifested,  had  the  cry  of 
*  Fire  !  Fire  !*  resounded  in  their  ears.  Knquiring  into  the 
cause  of  this  sudden  retreat,  we  learned  with  dismay,  that 
the  bell  which  we  just  then  heard,  going  ding-dong  in  a 
iieighboui'ing  church,  w’as  calling  the  lawyers  to  mass,  and 
that  we  had  yet  to  wait  another  good  hour  before  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  would  commence.  As  mass  could  be  heard, 
4>ri*ather  seen,  every  day,  we  remained  where  we  were,  for 
fear  we  should  lose  our  places  ;  and  the  gallery  gradually 
became  fuller  and  fuller.  ^ 

“At  the  extremity  of  the  court,  directly  above  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  chair,  was  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVllI.,  and  ou  each 
hide  upon  the  'walls  numerous  fleurs  de  lis,  .surmounted  by 
crowns.  Above  these,  and  not  very  far  from  the  roof,  were 
two  large  stone  tablets,  shaped  like  those  which  in  pictures 
are  generally  represented  in  the  hands  of  Closes,  upon  which 
were  the  words,  ‘  Code  Penal.’  On  the  left,  were  other  | 
similar  tablets,  bearing,  we  supposed,  the  words,  ‘  Code  | 
("ivil;’  but  they  were  invisible  from  where  we  sat.  On  | 
the  edge  of  the  table,  which  stood  before  the  chair  of  the 
president,  the  words,  ‘  Respect  a  ia  Loi,’  were  written  in 
letters  ot  gold.  The  gilded  ornaments  which  adorned  the  | 
seat  of  the  chief  of  justice,  w'cre  stuck  on  while  we  were  ' 
there.  [ 

“  When  mass  was  at  length  over,  the  judges,  the  advo-  ( 


cates,  and  a  mob  of  followers,  entered  the  court,  and  walked 
up,  according  to  their  rank,  to  their  places  within  the 
enclosure.  When  seated  round  the  room,  the  judges  in 
their  scarlet  gowns,  and  the  advocates  in  black,  they  made 
a  very  respectable  appearance  ;  but  the  scene  which  followed 
w’ofully  disappointed  us.  We  had  been  told  that  the 
advocate-general,  the  pemm  who  was  that  day  to  address 
the  court  in  a  set  speech,  was  an  orator  of  more  than  ordi¬ 
nary  powers — an  orator,  who  had  frequently  succeeded,  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  secret  springs  of  the  passions,  in  melt¬ 
ing  even  lawyers  to  tears.  He  soon  stood  up  with  a  roll 
of  paper  in  his  hand,  and  read  a  speech  of  an  hour’s  length 
to  an  audience,  every  individual  of  which,  I  am  convinced, 
was  heartily  weary  of  his  prosing  harangue  for  the  last  fifty 
minutes  at  least.  *His  voice  wasdugubrious  and  tremulous, 
as  if  from  a  sudden  access  of  grief,  or  from  extreme  old 
age,  though  the  man  was  but  of  middle  age,  and  had  not. 
I  suppose,  any  very  particular  reason  for  hovering  upon 
the  verge  of  weeping.  If  any  one  ever  shed  tears  at  hear¬ 
ing  him  read — for  he  could  not  be  said  to  speak — it  was 
certainly  from  ])ity  or  rage.  His  actions  and  gesture  were 
inferior  to  that  of  a  common  methodist  preacher,  and  his 
person,  which,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quinctilian,  should 
be  eloquent  in  an  eloquent  man,  was  as  inexpressive  as  a 
stick.  Of  the  matter  of  his  discourse,  it  would  be  unjust 
to  say  much,  for  he  took  Ctire  we  should  not  hear  half  of 
it ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  it  consisted  of  a  string  of 
commonplaces  on  the  dignity  of  the  law,  and  the  superiority 
of  modern  advocates.  When  the  tiresome  oration  was  over, 
two  or  three  new  judges  were  sworn  in  and  installed,  and 
the  business  of  the  day  'was  at  an  end.” 

The  following  description  and  remarks  are  at  once 
beautiful  and  just : 

“  One  of  the  most  striking  objects  which  presented  them¬ 
selves,  W’as  an  immense  cross,  not  less  than  fifty  I’eet  high, 
painted  w’ith  reddish  brow’n,  like  the  post  of  a  gate.  It 
stood  upon  a  small  stone  platform  about  seven  I’ect  high,  to 
which  you  ascend  by  steps.  Upon  this  cross  was  a  w’oodeii 
image  of  the  Saviour  painted  the  colour  of  life,  or  rather  of 
death,  and  having  a  vast  mass  of  curly  black  hair  hanging 
^  down  profusely  over  the  neck  and  brow.  Streams  of  blood 
.  were  represented  trickling  over  the  forehead,  from  beneath 
'  the  crown  of  thorns,  from  the  spear  w’Oiind  in  the  side,  and 
from  the  feet  and  hands.  As  far  as  I  could  judge,  the  figure 
was  rather  cleverly  executed.  Two  spears,  the  one  having 
a  piece  of  sponge  on  its  point,  the  other  naked,  sprung  up 
from  the  trunk  of  the  cross,  beneath  the  feet  of  the  figure, 
and  touching  the  cross  beam  on  each  side,  beyond  the  ex- 
j  tended  hands,  formed  a  kind  of  triangle,  'ivith  tlie  base  uj)- 
permost,  within  which  the  figure  w^as  completely  enclosed. 
The  single  word  ‘  Jesus,’  w’as  written  on  the  cross  beam 
over  the  head  of  the  statue. 

“  As  I  gazed  at  this  vast  idol,  for  to  a  Protestant  it  ap¬ 
pears  no  better,  standing  up  against  the  sky,  and  saw  the 
body  relieved  as  it  were  upon  a  background  of  light  driving 
clouds,  a  sublime  feeling  swept  across  my  mind.  The  awful 
scene  w’hich  this  rude  representation  was  meant  to  recidl  to 
memory,  was  suddenly  and  vividly  painted  upon  my  ima¬ 
gination,  and  I  began  to  think  tliat  perhaps  the  Catholi'^s 
were  not  altogether  wrong  in  setting  up  these  Calvaries. 
My  eyes,  however,  and  my  mind  have  now  become  familiar 
with  them,  and  I  pass  tliein  as  coolly  as  I  w’ould  j)ass  a 
milestone ;  and  this  appears  also  to  be  the  case  w’itli  most 
other  persons,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  pur¬ 
pose,  therefore,  for  which  they  are  erected,  is  not  answered.” 

We  hope  to  hear  again  of  Mr  St  John. 
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The  literary  articles  in  this  Number  are  of  a  very 
superior  description.  The  review  of  Southey’s  Unedu¬ 
cated  Poets,  is  a  fine  essay — such  as  w’e  could  fancy 
coming  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  lor 
its  urbane  and  polished  manner,  and  from  a  scholar,  for 
its  taste  and  discrimination.  The  article  upon  Moores 
Life  of  Byron,  (by  Lockhart,  we  believe,)  is  a  masterly 
sketch  of  the  noble  poet— w’orthy  the  author  of  the  Lilc 
of  Burns.  Will  lie  not  write  Byron’s  Life  in  the  same 
compass?  It  would  be  doing  good  service  to  literature; 
and  w  e  know  of  no  man  alive  so  capable  of  the  task.  In 
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“  It  is 


one  particular,  however,  we  must  dissent  from  him. 
with  infinite  regret,”  (the  reviewer  quotes  from  Dr  Mil- 
jin^en,)  “  I  must  state,  that,  although  I  seldom  left  Lord 
Boon’s  pillow  during  the  latter  part  of  his  illness,  I  did 
not  hear  him  make  any,  even  the  smallest,  mention  of 
reli'^ion.  At  one  moment  I  heard  him  say, — ‘  Shall  I 
siielfor  mercy  ?’  After  a  long  pause,  he  added,  ‘  Come, 
come ;  no  weakness  !  Let’s  be  a  man  to  the  last !’  ”  The 
writer  of  the  review  makes  the  following  comment  upon 

this  passage  ; _ “  We  quote  this  as  wc  find  it :  but  cer- 

tainlv  with  every  disposition  to  hope  that  the  fatal  deli- 
lium  had  begun  before  Dr  ^lillingeii  heard  what  he  has 
repeated.  Even  on  that  supposition,  the  case  is  bad 
enough.”  We  need  not  remind  our  readers,  that  Lord 
Bvron  had  more  than  one  attack  of  delirium  that  in 
its  accesses,  the  images  which  haunted  his  imagination 
were  chiefly  those  of  battle  and  its  struggles.  The  words 
which  Dr  Millingeti  overheard,  apply  perfectly  to  such 
a  fantJisy.  We  are  confirmed  in  our  belief  that  this 
was  their  real  meaning,  by  the  whole  character  of  Lord 
Byron.  He  was  a  man  forgetful  in  general  of  religion, 
but  not  without  touches  of  devotional  feeling.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  defiance  of  Cain  in  his  scepticism. 
But  such  a  feeling  alone,  fostered  by  habit  into  a 
second  nature,  could  have  suggested  the  expressions  we 
are  speaking  of — expressions  which,  understood  as  Mr 
Lockhart  has  done,  make  the  soul  recoil  with  horror  and 
dismay. — The  dissertation  upon  the  origin  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  Poems,  in  the  review  of  Coleridge’s  Introduction 
to  the  Classics,  is  ably  written.  The  article  upon  “  The 
Political  Economists,”  does  not  deserve  to  stand  at  the 
head  of  a  Number  which  contains  such  masterly  pieces  as 
those  we  have  above  enumerated.  The  review  of  Dy- 
inond  on  the  Principles  of  Morality,  is  nearly  of  the 
same  calibre.  We  cannot  exactly  see  the  drift  of  the 
article  upon  the  Military  Events  of  the  late  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  We  were  not  surprised  at  its  concluding  decla¬ 
ration  of  the  alarm  with  which  it  regards  that  event. 
The  whole  tenor  of  the  Quarterhfs  politics  led  us  to  ex¬ 
pect  as  much.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  they  should 
expend  their  own  ingenuity,  and  the  reader’s  patience,  in 
criticising  the  blunders,  falsehoods,  and  inconsistencies, 
which,  in  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  and  the  public 
tliirst  for  intelligence,  found  their  way  into  the  daily 
prints.  Are  there  not  books  enough  to  cut  and  carve  upon 
that  the  must  pounce  upon  newspapers ?  The 

cleverness  of  the  last  article  nobody  can  deny,  any  more 
than  its  sophistry  and  ill-nature.  Aid  CrokeVy  aid  Uia- 
bolus. 


A  History  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Nature.  By  Oliver 
Goldsmith.  With  copious  Notes,  embracing  Accounts 
of  New  Discoveries  in  Natural  History,  To  which  is 
subjoined,  an  Appendix,  containing  Explanations  of 
rechnical  IWiiis,  and  an  Outline  of  the  Cuvierian  and 
other  Systems,  by  Captain  Thomas  Brown.  Parts 
L  II.  and  HI,  Edinburgh:  A.  Fullarton  and  Co. 
Glasgow ;  Blackie,  P^ullarton,  and  Co. 

doHKsoN’s  prophecy  respecting  this  work  is  well  known. 
Goldsmith  is  now  writing  a  Natural  History,  and  he 
Will  make  it  as  entertaining  as  a  Persian  tale.”  He  cer- 
tainly  sQcceeded  in  making  it  more  entertaining  than  any 
e  that  ever  emanated  from  the  brain  of  the  generous 
>car  who  passed  this  judgment  upon  him.  His  book  is 
^^apted  to  give  the  mind  those  habits  of  thought,  which 
le  it  to  take  an  interest  in  the  enquiries  of  the  iia- 
uca  ist  ;  and  there  is  no  work  which,  in  this  point  of 
more  willingly  see  placed  in  the  hands 
c  young,  but  lor  the  erroneous  opinions  it  so  fre- 
T*ently  inculcates.  These  are  sufficiently  neutralized,  in 
^  ®  piesent  edition,  by  the  notes  of  Captain  Brown  ;  and 
«n!r  objection  is  thus  removed.  The  illustrative 
cavings  are  in  general  correct ;  and  the  appendix,  if 
^cuted  in  the  spirit  of  the  foot-notes,  will  be  a  valuable 


acquisition.  This  publication  is  remarkably  cheap;  and 
on  this  account,  as  well  as  for  its  intrinsic  value,  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  parochial,  regimental,  and 
school  libraries,  mechanics’  institutions,  &c.  &c.  In  saying 
this,  we  conceive  ourselves  to  be  pronouncing  a  high  eulo- 
giiim ;  for  there  are  not  many  books  of  which  w’'c  could 
say  as  much. 


Views  of  Loch  Katrine  and  Adjacent  Scenery,  By  W. 

B.  Scott.  Edinburgh.  R.  Scott,  Engraver.  1830. 

This  publication  has  been  lying  for  a  considerable  time 
upon  our  table  ;  and  we  know  not  how  we  came  to  over¬ 
look  it.  The  Views  are  both  designed  and  engraved  by 
Mr  W.  B.  Scott.  He  has  evidently  much  to  learn,  both 
as  a  designer  and  a  handler  of  the  graver  ;  but  there  are 
indications  of  sentiment,  and  an  eye  to  the  picturesque, 
which  entitle  us  to  encourage  him  to  follow  up  his  pro¬ 
fession.  We  look,  ere  long,  to  see  him  justify  our  anti¬ 
cipations. 


7'om  Thumb  ;  a  Hurletta,  altered  from  Henry  Fielding,  by 
Kane  OTIara,  With  Designs  by  George  Cruihshankt 
London.  Thomas  Rodd.  1830. 

L'he  Mayor  of  Qarratt ;  a  Comedy,  by  Samuel  Foote, 
With  an  Historical  Account  o  f  the  Mock  Election,  With 
Designs  by  R,  Seymour,  London.  Alfred  Miller. 
1831. 

Thk  series  of  reprints  of  our  best  farces,  with  illustra¬ 
tions  by  George  Cruikshank,  must  necessarily  amuse. 
They  perpetuate  Mathews  and  Liston.  The  series 
“  started  through  Highgate  to  beat  them,”  of  which  the 
Mayor  of  Garratt  is  the  first,  is  scarcely  of  equal  merit, 
but  still  sufficiently  laughable. 


MISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

THE  AVALCHEREN  EXPEDITION. 
n>j  a  Aiedical  Officer, 

HEPARTUllE  FROM  ENGLAND.^ 

The  first  battalion  of  the  — th  regiment  of  foot 
marched  from  Margate  on  the  15th  of  July,  and  w.as 
embarked  at  Ramsgate  the  same  day,  in  four  divisions,  on 
board  as  many  transports.  The  general  good  behaviour 
both  of  officers  and  men  while  in  quarters,  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  we  were  immediately  going  on  the  service  of 
our  country,  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the  inhabitants  an 
interest  towards  us  most  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  a 
soldier.  About  midnight  we  set  sail,  and  by  five  o’clock 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  IGth,  we  anchored  in  the 
Downs,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  Deal. 

We  remained  inactive  at  this  station  for  nearly  two 
weeks.  Our  time  passed  monotonously  enough,  between 
writing  to  our  friends  at  home,  and  pjiying  daily  visits  to 
the  shore.  On  the  ^Ith,  orders  were  received  by  Com¬ 
modore  Owen,  that  all  officers  on  board  the  Transports 
under  his  command,  or,  in  other  words,  all  who  were 
attached  to  the  division  under  the  Marquis  of  Huntly, 
should  sleep  on  board  their  resj»ective  ships.  On  the 
25th,  Lord  Chatham  arrived,  and  established  his  head¬ 
quarters  at  Deal.  These  events  gave  room  to  hope  that 
we  should  be  speedily  under  weigh,  for  we  were  heartily 
tired  of  our  situation  ;  the  irksomeness  of  which  was  not 
a  little  heightened  by  the  fact,  that  every  one,  high  and 

*  We  have  been  inundated  lately  with  memoirs  of  the  Peninsular 
war ;  but  none  of  our  military  men  have  as  yet  favoured  us  with 
their  reminiscences  of  Walcheren.  The  history  of  that  expedition 
must  still  be  sought  in  Parliamentary  debates  of  the  perio<l,  and  in 
a  masterly  article  which  appeared  in  No.  XXXIV.  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  The  series  of  papers,  the  first  of  which  is  given  above,  is 
from  the  pen  of  an  intelligent  eye-witness,  who  has  since  risen  high 
in  his  profession ;  .and  who  is  alike  esteemed  as  a  man  and  a  physi¬ 
cian.  We  give  them,  not  because  we  delight  any  more  than  other# 
to  dwell  upon  the  misfortunes  of  our  country,  but  because  they  seem 
well  calculated  to  cast  a  side-light  upon  the  character  and  merits  of 
the  men  who  then  held  the  reins  of  empire.  They  are  matter  of 
history.*— Ed*  Lit,  Jour, 
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low,  seemed  alike  ignorant  of  our  destination.  On  the 
day  of  Lord  Chatham*s  arrival,  I  learned  from  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  navy  that  a  telegraphic  dispatch  had  been 
received  from  the  Admiralty ;  apprising  that  the  French 
fleet  at  Flushing  had  been  removed  farther  up  the  river, 
after  having  shown  some  disposition  to  come  out ;  and 
desiring  Sir  R.  Strachan  to  dispatch  Sir  H.  Pophum  in 
the  Venerable,  with  two  other  sail  of  the  line,  to  rein¬ 
force  Lord  Gardner.  This  piece  of  news  strengthened 
A  suspicion  already  entertained,  that  our  course  was  for 
Holland,  where  it  was  thought  we  had  many  friends. 
At  last,  we  learned  that  the  destination  of  our  division, 
at  least,  was  the  Island  of  Cadsand  ;  and  that  the  reserve, 
under  Sir  J.  Hope,  were  to  attack  Walchcren,  upon 
which  the  town  of  Flushing  is  built. 

An  embarkation  upon  so  large  a  scale  (the  number  of 
ships  in  the  Downs  amounted  at  one  time  to  about  500, 
the  number  of  soldiers  on  board  might  be  20,000)  was 
new  to  me.  The  shops  at  Deal  were  filled,  Sunday  and 
Saturday,  with  greater  throngs  than  on  the  busiest  mar¬ 
ket  days.  The  streets  were  filled  with  officers  of  all 
ranks  and  descriptions,  moving  about  with  all  the  bustle 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Castlereagh  was  there  gazing 
callously  at  the  departure  of  the  holocaust  about  to  be 
offered  up  to  his  inveterate  self-will  and  incapacity.  The 
beach  was  crowded  with  parties  of  every  appearance, 
from  the  nobleman  to  the  cit  in  his  Sundav  clothes, 
gazing  upon  the  forest  of  masts,  and  cheering  the  sol¬ 
diers  as  they  embarked.  The  gallant  fellows  responded 
with  loud  and  hearty  hurrahs.  The  feelings  excited  within 
me  by  such  a  scene,  were  not  a  little  heightened  by  the 
consciousness,  that  I  w'as  for  the  first  time  an  actor, 
though  a  very  subordinate  one,  in  an  affair  of  such  moment. 

The  expedition  was  highly  popular  ;  and  well  it  might 
be  so,  for  braver  and  healthier  troops  never  sailed  from 
llritain.  People  of  all  ranks  resorted  from  great  distances 
to  witness  the  embarkation.  The  cheering  which  I  heard 
ring  from  shore  to  ship  as  I  stood  witnessing  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  German  Legion,  and  a  part  of  the  Rifle  Corps, 
has  scarcely  yet  ceased  to  vibrate  in  my  cars.  Even  the  Deal 
boatmen,  a  daring  race,  whose  fine  manly  weather-beaten 
countenances  and  athletic  forms  1  have  often  contem¬ 
plated  with  pleasure,  but  who  arc  accused,  not  unde¬ 
servedly,  of  rapacity  and  extortion,  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  moment.  When  it  was  resolved  that  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  the  regiments  1  have  just  named  should  take 
place  at  Deal,  and  the  boatmen  were  asked  for  how  much 
they  would  take  the  troops  to  the  transports,  their  an¬ 
swer  was— “  For  nothing,  or  not  at  all.” 

At  last  the  troops  were  all  embarked.  They  consisted 
of  five  divisions — each  of  two  brigades ;  a  division  of 
light  troops,  of  three;  and  the  reserve  also  of  three, 
lieutenant- General  the  Earl  of  Chatham  was,  as  I  have 
mentioned  above,  commander-in-chief;  Sir  Eyre  Coote 
was  second  in  command.  Sir  J.  Craddock  commanded 
the  first  division  ;  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  the  second  ; 
Lord  Grosvenor  the  third  ;  Lieutenant-General  McKen¬ 
zie  Fraser  the  fourth  ;  and  the  fifth. 

The  light  troops  were  under  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn ;  and 
the  reserve  under  Sir  John  Hope.  Sir  R.  Strachan 
had  the  command  of  the  ffeet. 

On  the  26th  of  July,  several  ships  of  war,  and  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  transports,  sailed  round  to  the 
Gull  Stream,  oil*  Ramsgate,  where  they  again  dropped 
anchor.  The  landsmen  on  board  were  edified  during  the 
remainder  of  the  day  by  the  maiueuvring  of  a  frigate,  I 
who  fired  her  guns  in  different  numbers,  gave  several  j 
broadsides,  tucked,  veered,  and  concluded  the  raree-show 
by  displaying  the  English  flag  above  the  French.  Our  j 
officers  regarded  the  whole  scene  wdth  intense  interest,  | 
and  finally  retired  to  their  berths,  V4)ting  it  “  mighty 
ridiculous.” 

At  last  we  weighed  anchor  about  eight  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  with  the  other  ships  containing  our  j 
division,  and  some  mca-of-war.  The  squadron  contain¬ 


ing  the  reserve  sailed  from  the  Downs  at  the  same  time. 
We  might  be,  in  all,  about  150  sail.  The  wind  being 
tolerably  fair,  and  the  morning  rather  hazy,  we  lost  sight 
of  Old  England  about  half  past  twelve.  W^e  anticipated 
a  speedy  and  triumphant  return,  but - 

ROYAL  INSTITUTION— MANIFESTO  OF  THE 
DIRECTORS. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  noticing  articles  which  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  columns  of  newspapers  :  but  some  remarks 
upon  our  article  of  the  29th  ult.  (under  the  flippant  and 
rather  vulgar  title — “  More  Wisdom — The  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  Pictures”)  having  appeared  in  a  respectable  journal 
of  this  city,  proceeding,  as  we  are  given  to  understand, 
from  an  official  quarter,  (we  suspect,  from  the  antiquarian 
research  shown  in  it,  from  tlie  pen  of  the  ingenious  gen¬ 
tleman  who  discovered  that  G.  A.,  on  an  old  Italian  pic¬ 
ture,  stood  for  “  Giorgione  the  Artist,”)  we  break  through 
our  rule  for  once.  If  the  article  in  question  do  indeed 
come  from  a  Director,  we  are  glad  of  it ;  for  it  shows,  in 
the  first  place,  by  his  arguing  the  point,  that  he  has  some 
regard  for  public  opinion ;  and,  in  the  second,  by  his 
angry  tone,  that  he  is  in  the  wrong. 

In  one  respect,  we  admit  wdth  pleEisiue,  that  the  writer 
has  conducted  himself  fairly  and  like  a  gentleman.  He 
has  given  the  whole  of  our  article,  and  thus  enabled 
his  readers  to  judge  betwixt  us.  We  wish  that  the 
same  spirit  had  taught  him  to  refrain  from  such  innuen¬ 
does  as  the  following  ;  “  We  wish  we  could  persuade  our¬ 
selves  that  the  above  article  had  been  compounded  in  per- 
feet  innocence,  but  we  can  scarcely  think  it  possible  that 
any  gentleman  connected  with  the  Edinburgh  press  could 
have  known  so  little  of  what  has  been  going  on  for  these 
last  few  years  in  Edinburgh,  between  the  artists  and  the 
Royal  Institution,”  &c.  Now,  if  the  author  of  this  knew 
any  thing  of  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  article  ti)  v/hich 
he  alludes,  he  must  know  that  he  is  as  little  likely 
as  himself  to  do  any  thing  unworthy  of  his  station  in 
society,  and  is,  on  the  present  occasion,  without  any 
possible  temptation  so  to  degrade  himself.  If  he  did  not, 
the  insinuation  is  equally  unwarrantable.  In  an  alter 
part  of  his  paper  our  opponent  says,  “  If  there  he  any 
reason  to  suspect  the  accounting  for  the  balances  ol  the 
different  exhibitions  carried  to  this  fund  of  reliet,  (lor 
decayed  artists  and  widows  of  artists,)  let  the  artists 
I’airly  andjhonestly  say  so,  and,  if  necessary,  demand  the 
intervention  of  a  court  of  law.”  If  by  this  he  mean  to 
insinuate  a  suspicion,  that  any  artist  had  a  share  in  the 
article  he  is  commenting  upon,  he  is  mistaken, 
advise  our  friends,  the  artists, however, to  attend  to  his  hiiit. 

Prefixed  to  the  criticism  of  our  article,  is  a  briet  history 
of  the  Hoard  of  Trustees  and  the  Royal  Institution,  which, 
as  it  is  more  complete  than  any  thing  we  have  seen  else¬ 
where,  we  here  insert  : 

“It  may,  perhaps,  be  agreeable  to  our  readers  to  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Hoard  ol  Trus¬ 
tees.  The  following  short  history  will  not  detain  them 
long,  and  by  it  they  will  find  tlyit  that  Hoard  had  its  origin 
before  the  period  when  any  of  the  estates  of  Scotland  were 
in  the  unhappy  predicament  of  being  forfeited.  ^  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Union  that  this  Hoanl  was  first  institute » 
among  the  paltry  equivalents  granted  by  the  English  go¬ 
vernment,  as  a  compensation  to  Scotland  for  an  additiona 
imposition  which  was  laid  on  the  excise  and  custom 
This  com]»ensation  amounted  to  L.2tKM)  per  annum,  a*‘^ 
was  appointed  to  be  laid  out  in  promoting  and  improving 
the  manufactures  of  the  country.  Twenty  years 
before  Commissioners  were  appointed,  under  letters  P^**^j*^ 
from  George  the  I'irst,  in  whom  were  also  invested,  to 
appropriated  for  the  same  jmrpose,  the  surplus  receipts 
malt  duty  over  L.20,()(K).  The  accumulations  fnun  1<^^^ 
were  then  paid  into  the  hands  of  the  Receiver- Generab  '' 
was  appointed  cashier  to  the  Hoanl,  and  was  directetl 
report  annually  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury. 

“  Under  George  the  Third  .another  munificent  grant 
made  to  the  same  Hoard,  for  the  exjiress  purpose  ol 
niging  the  growth  of  flax,  the  manufacture  ol  line  hiif  » 
and  the  improvement  of  the  requisite  machinery. 
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this  is  not  c^ill ;  the  accumulations  mentioned  above 
h  d  necessarily  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  Trustees  con¬ 
siderable  funds,  which  were  partly  laid  out  in  purchasing 
the  irround  and  forming  an  establishment  for  a  set  of  wea- 
•ers^  who  were  driven  out  of  France  by  religious  persecu- 
were  located  in  a  lane  which  some  of  us  can  re- 
raember,  now  occupied  by  Picardv  Place.  This  proved  an 
mmense  accession  to  the  funds  of  the  Board,  as  did  also  a 
turtunate  investment  in  the  public  funds,  when  they  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  at  a  very  low  ebb.  It  is  not  our  business,  nor 
is  it  necessary  for  us,  to  enquire  into  the  management  of 
this  Board.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  its  accounts  must  be 
made  up  and  passed  annually,  and  the  grants  from  its  funds 
must  receive  the  warrant  of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  be¬ 
fore  one  shilling  can  be  disposed  of ;  and  we  have  no  hesi¬ 
tation  in  saying,  that  were  any  part  of  a  sum,  so  religiously 
the  property  of  Scotland,  which  has  had  no  great  reason  to 
boast  of  the  liberality  of  government,  while  compared  with 
the  other  two  portions  of  the  empire,  to  be  diverted  to  any 
other  purpose  than  the  improvement  of  this  country,  we 
conceive  a  manifest  injustice  would  be  done. 

“  Now,  with  regard  to  the  lloj'al  1  nstitution,  one  would 
think,  from  the  language  of  the  Literary  Jonrnat,  that  it 
was  public  property,  over  which  every  commissioner  of 
|K)lice  had  a  control,  and  who  was  answerable  to  his  ward 
for  the  due  performance  of  all  its  functions.  But  what  is 
the  fact  ?  The  success  of  the  British  Institution  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  the  delight  which  the  annual  exhibition  of  old 
paintings,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  members  of  the  In¬ 
stitution,  afforded  to  the  public,  suggested  to  the  late  Mr 
Oswald,  that  something  of  the  same  kind,  though  certainly 
on  a  much  humbler  scale,  might  be  got  up  in  Edinburgh. 
A  meeting  was  in  consequence  held  on  the  1st  February, 
1S19,  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  influential  people 
in  Edinburgh,  and  subsequently  joined  by  many  of  the  no¬ 
bility  of  Scotland.  Mr  Andrew  Wilson  was  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  details;  Sir  John  Hay  was  appointed 
treasurer ^ Mr  Oswald,  secretary;  and  such  was  their 
alacrity,  that  on  the  11th  of  Alarch  in  the  same  year,  their 
first  exhibition  of  ancient  pictures  was  opened  in  Mr  Rae¬ 
burn’s  room  in  York  Place.  In  March  1S20,  there  was  a 
‘second  similar  exhibition.  So  far  the  Institution  strictly 
adhered  to  its  original  object,  that  of  forming  an  exhibition 
similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  the  British  Institution  in 
Pall-Mall,  London,  which  is  quite  distinct  and  unconnected 
with  the  Iloyal  Academy,  whose  annual  exhibitions  take 
place  in  Somerset  House.’* 

We  trust,  now  that  our  friend  has  ventured  to  reveal  some 
of  the  secrets  of  his  prison-house,  he  will  continue  ;  and  in 
his  next  rescript,  favour  us  with  the  subsequent  history  of 
the  Institution.  In  regard  to  his  statement,  we  have  only 
two  comments  to  offer.  Firstly,  it  is  true,  regarding  the 
hoard  of  Trustees,  that  its  accounts  are  made  up  and  passed 
annually ;”  and  it  appears  from  a  Report  lately  published 
by  order  of  Parliament,  that  considerably  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  funds  at  its  disposal  were  expended  in  the 
management  of  the  remainder.  Secondly,  we  did  not  expect 
at  this  time  of  day  to  hear  any  person  gravely  affirm  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  had  ever  been  of  any  advantage  to 
our  manufactures ;  or  that  any  man  in  Scotland,  not  a 
pensioned  ofticer  of  the  Board,  would  feel  his  pecuniary 
interests  in  any  way  affected  by  its  being  to-morrow  struck 
out  of  existence.  If  we  were  as  ready  as  our  critic  to 
•'hoot  poisoned  arrows  in  the  dark,  we  might  say  : — “  this 
is  our  opinion  at  present ;  to  be  sure,  if  we  had  an  eye 
lo  the  reversion  of  the  secretaryship,  we  might  see  things 
in  a  different  light.” 

We  now  turn  to  the  argumentative  part  of  this  essay, 
he  writer  attempts  to  make  out  that  the  Royal  Insti¬ 
tution  “  is  a  private  establishment,  just  as  independent  of 
e  public,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more  so  than  any  of 
tie  chartered  banks  of  this  city.”  What  we  said  w’as,  that 

th^  I  *  unnum  paid  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 

e  Institution  was  public  money,  and  that  an  incorpora¬ 
tion  receiving  such  a  sum  was  in  duty  bound  to  account 
e  public  for  its  expenditure.  Now,  what  is  the 
th  by  the  writer  himself?  — “  (jovernment,  ! 

influence  ot  Sir  Robert  Peel,  bestowed  upon  • 
nstitution  the  sum  in  ((uestion,  for  the  exju’ess  pur- 
of  encouraging  the  Fine  Arts  in  Scotland.”  And 
Ibe  passage  wc  have  quoted  above,  he  tells  that 


“  the  grants  from  this  fund  must  receive  the  warrant  of 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  before  one  shilling  can  be  dis¬ 
posed  of.**  He  does  not,  indeed,  tell  us  that  Sir  Robert 
was  thus  generous  in  consequence  of  a  suggestion  from 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  or  of  the  Institution, 
or  of  both  ;  but,  as  little  is  got  in  this  World  without  ask¬ 
ing,  we  do  not  risk  much  in  assuming  that  this  was  the 
case.  Our  friend’s  story  is,  therefore,  essentially  the 
same  as  our  own,  only  a  little  more  particular  in  the  de¬ 
tails.  The  justice  of  our  inference  he  has  not  called  in 
question  ;  and  the  correctness  of  our  data  he  has  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  disproving. 

But  there  was  another  ground,  besides  the  fact,  that 
the  Institution  was  intrusted  with  the  expenditure  of  a 
portion  of  the  public  money,  for  advising  the  public  to 
request  from  the  Directors  some  account  of  their  plans 
and  resources.  In  the  preface  to  their  Catalogue  of  Pic¬ 
tures,  they  speak  of  their  present  collection  Jis  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  National  Gallery  of  Paintings,  and  anticipate 
that  their  efforts  will  be  favourably  received  by  the 
public,  as  well  as  substantially  seconded  by  those  having 
the  power  to  advance  its  completion,^*  If  this  last  clause 
be  not  lugging  out  the  begging-box,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  there  is  no  meaning  in  plain  English.  And  do 
the  Directors  think  that  the  public  is  likely  to  contribute 
one  farthing,  while  those  details  of  their  previous  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  withheld,  which  would  enable  it  to  judge  of 
their  competency  for  the  task  they  have  undertaken  ? 
Besides,  “  a  national  collection’*  is  surely  a  public  con¬ 
cern, — the  establishment  conducting  it  can  scarcely  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  “  more  independent  of  the  public  than  any 
of  the  chartered  banks  of  this  city.”  In  their  public 
capacity  they  implore  assistance ;  in  their  private  they 
refuse  to  account :  like  the  German  who,  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  of  landlord,  overcharged  his  guest,  and  in  his  charac¬ 
ter  of  magistrate  of  the  district,  adjudged  him  to  pay  it. 
By  the  way,  our  friend  says,  “  The  Royal  Institution  is 
a  private  establishment  to  all  but  its  own  members,  and 
to  none  but  them  are  the  Directors  responsible.”  We 
have  heard  it  whispered  that  even  to  them  they  are  rather 
chary  of  their  information. 

The  next  point  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  labours 
to  establish  is, — “  The  Literary  Journal  has  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  assert,  that  this  fund— the  surplus  receij»ts  of  the 
exhibitions  of  modern  artists— forms  the  principiil  source 
out  of  which  the  Institution  has  been  enabled  to  purchase 
the  magnificent  pictures  now  exhibiting  in  its  hall.” 
We  beg  the  gentleman’s  pardon  ;  but  wc  had  not  the 
hardihood  to  assert  any  such  thing.  Our  words  were, 
— ‘‘  Part  of  the  funds  of  the  Institution  was  collected  by 
exhibiting  the  works  of  Edinburgh  artists,  and  these 
gentlemen  are  entitled  to  demand  an  account  of  its  dis¬ 
posal.”  This  the  writer  himself  admits.  It  is  true,  wc 
may  have  said  that  the  Institution  did  at  no  time  derive 
its  funds  solely  from  the  contributions  of  its  members. 
The  expenses  of  the  modern  exhibitions  at  least,  and  the 
outlay  rendered  necessary  for  the  tear  and  wear  of  the 
rooms,  were  disbursed  out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  exhi¬ 
bitions.  We  asserted  in  general,  that  its  expenditure,  in 
the  cause  of  art,  was  not  met  exclusively  by  the  contribu¬ 
tions  of  members.  We  F.re  answered,  that  a  particular 
item  of  expense  was  disbursed  from  that  source  alone.* 


^  In  the  printed  report  for  1827,  the  Directors  say,— **  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  large  sums  drawn  from  the  Exhibitions,  the  expenses  of 
tlie  year  have  exceeded  the  receipts,  in  consequence  of  necessary  ex¬ 
traordinary  expenditure  in  painting,  decorating,  and  furnishing  the 
Itooms ;  but  this  has  been  done  so  substantially  and  effectively,  that 
no  farther  outlay  to  any  great  extent  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  required 
for  many  years  to  come.”  Here,  be  it  remarked,  wc  find  the  receipts 
of  the  exhibition  of  modern  (as  well  as  of  ancient)  paintings,  applied 
not  to  defray  its  own  expenses,  which  might  be  fair,  but  to  defray  t/ic 
permanent  expenses  of  the  1  nstitutioii.  The  receipts  of  the  two  Ex¬ 
hibitions  of  1827  amount  to  L.1286,  18s.  What  was  the  amount  of 
members’  annual  subscriptions,  when  such  an  eke  was  wanted  {  Be¬ 
sides,  the  Directors  made  a  little  money  in  the  same  year,  by  letting 
their  Rooms  to  Mr  Galli  as  a  sale-room,  such  an  object  being  (as  they 
phrase  it)  “  within  the  scope  and  original  intention  respeepng  the 
building.”  We  have  also  in  our  hands  a  MS.  Account,  fumishetl  in 
1826  by  thg  directors  to  the  Artists,  eutitlcd  Charges  against  the 
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These  are  the  only  statements  or  arguments  in  our 
article  which  our  reviewer  has  ventured  to  impugn  :  we 
leave  to  our  readers  to  judge  with  what  success.  This 
is  a  tacit  admission  that  the  remainder  of  our  remarks 
are  correct.  They  are  of  some  importance  ;  and,  thus 
sanctioned,  we  recommend  them  with  double  confidence 
to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  We  write  in  no  “  cap¬ 
tious”  spirit,  and  totally  free  from  any  personal  ill-Avill 
to  any  member  of  the  Institution.  But  having  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  act  more  rationally, 
we  were  encouraged  to  try  the  same  ofiice  to  its  brother. 


LITERAUY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETIES  OF 
EDINBURGH. 

WERNERIAN  SOCIETY. 

Saturday^  February  5,  1831. 
Henry  Witham,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Preseniy — Professor  Jameson ;  Drs  Scott,  Hibbert,  Adam  ; 

Stuart  Menteath,  Hutton  of  Newcastle,  Trevelyan, 

A  die,  Esqs. 

The  secretary  read  an  account  of  a  new  and  very  beauti¬ 
ful  species  of  V^est  Indian  moth,  called  Attacus  ^Vilsonii, 
and  exhibited  a  fine  drawing  of  the  perfect  insect  of  both 
sexes,  w’ith  its  larva  and  ccecon.  He  mentioned  that  the 
description  and  drawing  had  been  transmitted  by  the  Rev. 
I^ansdown  Guilding,  a  distinguished  naturalist  in  St  \'in- 
cont’s ;  and  that  the  species  had  been  named  by  Mr  Guild¬ 
ing,  in  honour  of  our  eminent  townsman  3Ir  James  Wilson. 
We  believe  this  subject  will  soon  appear  in  that  gentleman’s 
Illustrations  of  Zindogy. 

Professor  Jameson  made  a  communication  to  the  Society, 
regarding  the  Hints  found  in  Banfishire,  by  Mr  Christie  of 
the  Banff  Institution.  Nodules  were  exhibited,  imbedded 
in  a  kind  of  felspar  clay.  The  Hint  has  not  yet  been  found 
in  situ  ;  but  the  Professor  seemed  to  think  it  not  improbable 
that  a  portion  of  the  chalk  formation  may  be  detected  in 
some  of  the  hollows  in  that  district  of  country.  Hitherto 
this  formation  has  not  been  observed  farther  north  than  the 
East  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

The  l*rofessor  next  read  a  learmsl  essay,  by  a  ¥ ellow  of  ' 
the  Royal  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  on  the  form  | 
of  the  ark  of  Noah,  as  described  in  the  Pentateuch  ;  show¬ 
ing  that  the  word  tzoltary  rendered  window  in  our  transla¬ 
tion,  rather  meant  taperin^f  upwards;  and  that,  with  this 
modification,  the  shape  of  the  ark  was  admirably  adapted, 
not  merely  for  fioating,  but  for  withstanding  the  shock  of  the 
waves,  although  this  last  quality  had  generally  been  denied  I 
to  it  by  unscientific  commentators. 

The  indefatigable  Dr  Scot  of  Corstorphine  read  an  inte¬ 
resting  pajier  on  the  alabaster  of  the  ancients.  In  the  course 
of  his  essay,  the  Doctor  took  occjision  to  mention  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  keeping  precious  ointments  in  alabaster  boxes,  and  to 
remarkon  a  passage  in  the  new  Encyclopicdia  Britaniiica, 
in  the  article  AlahasteVy  where  the  writer,  in  commenting 
on  the  box  of  jirecious  ointment  which  a  devout  woman 
poured  on  the  head  of  the  Saviour,  observes,  “  Though  the 
text  says  that  the  woman  broke  the  box,  yet  the  pieces  seem 
to  have  been  miraculously  reunited,  since  we  are  told  that 
the  entire  box  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Emperor 
Constantine.”  Dr  Scot  showed  that  the  lid  of  an  alabaster 
box  was  always  fixed  down  with  a  sort  of  cement ;  and  the 
natural  import  of  the  text  is,  that  this  cement  only  was 
broken;  the  expression,  “brake  the  box,”  being  merely 
e<iuivalent  to  saying  that  she  opened  it. 


ROYAL  society. 

Mondarjy  February  7. 
PuoEEssoR  Hope  in  the  Chair. 

Preseniy — Sirs  David  jMilne,!!.  Jardine ;  Professors  Russell, 
J.  G.  Bell,  Duncan,  Graham,* Christison  ;  Rev.  E.  B. 
RamsiU' ;  Drs  Hibliert,  Boithwick,  Maclagan,  J.  Gre- 
goi*y  ;  Messrs  Monteath,  Witham,  Jardine,  Newbigging, 
Gordon,  Walker,  Bonar,  Skene,  Allan,  &c. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  ballotted  for,  and  admitted 

Receipts  for  Exhibitions  at  the  Royal  Institution.**  The  only  Exhi¬ 
bitions  that  year  were  one  of  Modern  Pictures,  and  one  of  the  copy 
of  Kafaelle's  ••  Transfiguration,**  belonging  to  the  Institution.  The 
two  sums  are  slumped  together,  and  the  current  expenses  are  charged 
alike  against  both.  The  servants  at  the  Promenades— the  conlec- 
tioner*s  account— is  charged  against  this  sum,  although  the  money 
taken  for  Promenade  tickets  is  not  entered  in  the  receipts.  W  e 
mention  this  as  a  stiecimen. 


Fellows  of  the  Society  : — lion.  James  Abercrombie,  Chief, 
Baron  ;  Dr  Abercrombie ;  Donald  Smith,  Esq. ;  Captain 
Brown,  R.N. 

Three  communications  were  read,— the  first  on  the  pro. 
per  construction  of  Tide  Harbours,  by  Mr  Matbeson,  civil 
engineer,  in  which  it  was  proposed  to  obviate  the  obstruc¬ 
tion  and  injury  arising  from  the  accumulation  of  silt  or 
sand,  by  artificial  openings,  aftbrded  by  the  walls  beiiuj 
built  on  under  water  arches. 

Mr  Robison,  the  secretary,  read  a  short  notice,  illus¬ 
trated  by  real  and  distinct  drawings,  of  some  peculiarities 
in  the  construction  of  the  clock  in  the  hall  of  the  Roval 
Society,  recently  made  by  Mr  Whitelaw,  an  iiigeniouij 
clock  and  watch  maker  of  this  city.  These  mainly  con¬ 
sist  in  the  form  of  escapement  requiring  no  oiling ;  a 
pendulum  entirely  formed  of  marble,  or  ciirbonate  of  ifme 
— a  substance  which,  from  the  mode  of  expansion  and 
contraction  under  the  influence  of  temperature  it  has 
been  found  experimentally  to  possess,  jiromises  in  itself  to 
offer  all  the  advantages  of  a  compensation-pendiiluin,  at  a 
comparatively  small  expense.  Tlie^  works  of  the  Royal 
Society’s  clock  appear  also  to  be  so  fitted  to  the  case,  as*  to 
preserve  them  free  from  dust. 

The  third  communication  was  an  interesting  report  bv 
Professor  Christison,  on  various  articles  sent  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  Mr  Swinton,  Chief  Secretary  to  Government  at 
Calcutta.  These  were  the  black  varnishes  emjiloyed  in 
India;  the  wood  oil,  a  resinous  exudation  allied  to  turpen¬ 
tine;  the  Persian  naphtha  ;  and  the  petroliiim,  or  gi  ound 
oil,  of  Rangoon.  This  substance  is  obtained  by  digging  a 
few  feet  into  the  soil  in  hot  weather.  Besides  other  pur¬ 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied,  it  is  used  in*  India  as  a  remedy 
for  rheumatism.  Its  specific  gravity  is  880,  compared  to 
water  as  1000.  It  melts  at  90"*  of  Fahrenheit.  By  distilla¬ 
tion,  it  alVords  a  third  of  its  volume  of  colourless  naphtha. 
Professor  Christison  also  found  it  to  contain  a  peculiar 
principle,  differing  in  density,  and  in  the  effects  produced  by 
temperature  on  its  physical  condition,  as  well  as  in  other 
points,  from  naphthaline,  as  described  by  Mr  Kidd.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Christison  proposed  to  call  tliis  matter,  from  analogy, 
jietroline.  The  Professor  stated  he  was  engaged  in  the 
chemical  analysis  of  this  substance,  and  was  desirous,  du¬ 
ring  his  investigation,  to  obtain  specimens  of  petrolium 
from  different  quarters.  Tlie  Professor  will  communicate 
the  result  of  tliese  enquiries  to  the  Society  in  a  future 
paper. 


THE  LONDON  DRAIMA. 

RegenCs  Parky  London, 
Monday y  February  7,  1831. 

The  dramatic  dulness  of  the  preceding  fortnight  has 
at  length  been  amply  compensated  by  the  activity  of  the 
j»ast  week,  during  which  we  have  had  three  successful 
new  pieces,  in  addition  to  the  revivification  of  Mr  Kean; 
to  say  nothing  of  minor  novelties,  and  the  opening  of  the 
Italian  Opera  House,  and  the  Queen’s  Theatre.  JIniiday 
last  restored  to  us  “  Richard  himself  again,”  in  the  per¬ 
son  of  Mr  Kean,  who  re-appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  after 
taking  leave  of  England  and  the  stage  for  ever,  more  than 
six  months  ago  !  having  apparently  come  back  again  with 
the  amiable  intention  to  qualify  himself  for  repeating  the 
experiment  on  John  Bull’s  pocket  and  patience  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  For  the  glory  of  his  his¬ 
trionic  lame,  however,  no  less  than  for  the  credit  of  Ids 
consistency,  he  should  certainly  have  been  contented  w  ith 
one  farewell,  “more  last  words”  having  been  most  fatal 
to  his  reputation  in  all  ways ;  since  he  is  no  more  like 
the  actor  he  once  w\as,  “than  we  to  Flercules.”  He  has 
already  appeared  thrice,  wdth  very  inferior  effect,  as 
Richardy  Shylocky  and  Sir  Edward  Morlimery  and,  until 
the  close  of  his  engagement,  w^e  defer  all  further  criticisnn 
Under  the  very  elegant  appellation  of  “  The  Devils 
Brother,”  Scribe’s  “  Fra  Diavolo,”  translated  by  Mcnsis 
Thackery  and  Shannon,  wdth  Auber’s  music,  Anglicised 
by  Mr  A.  Lee,  w'as  produced  on  Tuesday  last,  and  thongk 
w'ell  acted,  and  in  parts  very  effective,  was  too  coldly 
received  to  promise  much  longevity.  The  recent  revival 
of  “  The  Jealous  Wife”  here  w'as  so  complete  a  tailuy> 
that  we  aie  most  happy  to  be  enabled  to  contrast  it  with 
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Macready’s  re-appearance  as  William  Tell,  with  all  his 
original  success.  Kenney’s  translation  of  Victor  Hugo’s 

Hernancp,”  and  a  new  old  English  drama,  with  Mac- 
ready  as  the  hero  of  each,  are  said  to  be  the  next  novel¬ 
ties* 

Xot  to  be  distanced  in  the  race  of  novelty,  Covent 
Garden  produced  two  new  dramas  on  two  following 
evenings,  the  first  of  which,  “  Married  Lovers,”  by  Mr 
power,  the  performer,  details  the  loves,  jealousies,  and 
intri<^ues  of  three  couples  at  Paris,  in  the  “  olden  time 
a  certain  Colonel  O' Dillon  and  the  Marchioness  de  Mene^ 
rillcy  most  admirably  played  by  Power  and  Miss  Taylor, 
being  particularly  conspicuous  in  first  entangling  and  then 
disentangling  the  plot.  As  a  first  attempt,  this  petit 
comedy  docs  infinite  credit  to  its  author’s  talents,  and 
was  as  completely  successful,  as  it  well  deserved  to  be. 
The  next  night’s  novelty  was  an  operatic  drama,  called 
“  The  Romance  of  a  Day,”  by  Mr  Planche,  with  music 
bv  Bishop,  in  which  lhartley,  Abbott,  Blanchard,  Keeley, 
and  Wilson,  with  Misses  Ellen  Tree,  Harriet  Cawse, 
and  Taylor,  all  had  prominent  characters,  which  they 
did  ample  justice  to.  Most  of  the  songs  were  encored, 
and  one  of  the  concerted  pieces  w^as  sung  three  times 
over — so,  of  course,  the  composer  was  delighted  ;  and  our 
friend  Planche  must  be  fastidious  indeed,  if  he  be  not 
satisfied  with  the  comjdete  success  of  the  w^hole  drama. 
Miss  Inverarity  still  continues  to  fill  the  house  to  her 
Cinderella  twfice  a- week,  and  “  Inez  de  Castro”  will  be 
produced  in  about  ten  days. 

The  Adelphi  is  nightly  overflowing  to  witness  Yates’s 
imitation  of  his  partner  Mathews,  in  a  translation  of 
Raimund’s  Der  Alpenkcinig,”  first  done  into  English 
by  Lord  Stanhope,  and  then  made  actable  by  Mr  Buck- 
stone.  Mathews’s  performance  of  John  JRappclkopf^  the 
Misanthrope^  and  Yates’s  personation  of  him  are,  indeed, 
both  most  excellent,  and  will,  w’e  doubt  not,  fill  the  house 
for  the  remainder  of  their  season  ;  and  thus  transfer  all 
the  protracted  popularity  of  the  original  German  drama, 
at  the  Leopoldstadt  Theatre,  Vienna,  to  the  Strand,  Lon-  | 
don. — Madame  Vestris  and  her  Olympic  are  still  quite  i 
as  attractive  as  at  the  commencement  of  her  dramatic 
reign ;  and  as  she  generally  produces  two  novelties  per 
week,  she  must  certainly  be  admitted  to  exert  herself. — 

1  he  Queen’s  Theatre,  with  IMessdames  Glover  and  Humby 
amongst  its  stjirs,  and  some  really  superior  singers  from 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  opened  promisingly  on 
Ihursday  last.  It  has  been  so  improved  and  re-decorated 
throughout,  as  certainly  to  merit  the  patronage  its  new 
manager  so  confidently  expects,  and  which  we  shall  be 
exceedingly  happy  to  record  he  is  rewarded  with.  Mrs 
Chatterley’s  resignation  of  the  part  of  Aldahella,  in 
“  Fazio,”  now  much  better  played  by  Miss  Taylor,  was 
in  consequence  of  a  long  previous  arrangement  with  the 
managers,  and  therefiu’e,  neither  fine  nor  dispute  have 
ever  been  mentioned,  excepting  in  those  ver.acious  chro¬ 
nicles,  the  new'spapers.  The  pantomimes  at  both  houses 
lire  now  to  be  played  but  four  times  w’eekly,  and  Covent 
Garden  has  underlined  a  new  afterpiece  for  FTdday  next, 
to  be  called  “  Comrades  and  Friends,  or  Life  for  Life” — 
liom  the  Irench,  of  course, — The  Italian  Opera  opened 
with  Rossini’s  immortal  “  Barbiere  ”  on  Saturday  last, 
in  which  a  IMadame  Vespermann  appeared  for  a  first 
time  in  England  as  Hosina,  with  tolerable  success, 
t  lough,  as  slie  is  neither  young  nor  young-looking,  a 
more  preferable  part  would  not  have  been  very  diflicult 
0  selection.  Lablaclie  and  De  Begnis  were  both  in 
excellent  tooling,”  as  the  Barber  and  his  Master  ;  and, 

01  a  first  night,  the  house  was  tolerably  well  attended.  j 
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The  opera  of  ‘‘  Cinderella”  was  performed  for  the  first 
1^0  or  tliree  evenings  to  comparatively  thin  liouses  ;  a 


circumstance  which  we  believe  to  have  been  entirely 
owing  to  a  want  of  sufficient  previous  announcement. 
This  is  a  piece  of  neglect  rather  unlooked-for  in  the  Ma- 
I  nager,  who  lately  took  care  to  announce  in  his  bills — 
“  Second  night  these  two  years  of  High  Life  Below 
Stairs  ! !  !”  The  opera  has,  however,  like  all  really  good 
things,  forced  its  way  into  notice,  by  the  attractions  of 
good  music  well  executed,  and  the  pleasing  and  splendid 
character  of  the  dramatic  part  of  the  entertainment. 

The  opera,  we  believe,  is  the  same  that  has  been  acted 
at  Covent  Garden.  It  contains  all  the  best  and  most 
striking  parts  of  the  music  which  belongs  to  Rossini’s 
opera  of  the  same  name  ;  and  whatever  has  been  super- 
added  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  song  from  Cimarosa, 
and  another  from  Bellini,  to  neither  of  which  we  can 
have  any  objection,  taken  from  the  William  Tell,  Ar- 
mida,  and  Mahometto  of  the  s.ame  author.  The  music, 
therefore,  although  patched,  is  by  no  means  unnatural  or 
disjointed,  for  it  possesses  the  uniform  character— man¬ 
nerism,  we  might  say — which  distinguishes  this  com¬ 
poser’s  style.  The  story  of  the  piece  has  been  somewhjit 
altered,  as  well  as  the  music,  chiefly  by  the  introduction 
of  several  individuals  from  our  own  early  and  dearly- 
loved  nursery  version  of  Cinderella.  We  have  the 
transformation  of  the  rat  into  a  coachman,  (excellently 
executed — >ve  are  not  sure  at  this  moment  that  it  is 
elFected  by  ordinary  and  allowable  means) — we  have  the 
three  lizards  turned  into  running  footmen,  (with  their 
tasteful  and  elegant  liveries, — and  last,  and  most  wonderful 
of  all,  we  have  the  pumpkin  and  mice  changed  into  a  gor¬ 
geous  car,  with  riclily  caparisoned  horses.  It  has  always 
struck  us,  that  in  Rossini’s  opera,  which  has  none  of  these 
fairy  changes,  there  is  rather  a  want  of  incident ;  and 
with  all  due  deference  to  persons  of  more  classical  taste, 
we  think  our  new  version  of  it  by  Mr  Ilojihino  Lacy, 
infinitely  more  lively  and  amusing. 

Miss  Turpin  makes  a  very  pretty  Cinderella — she  looks 
the  gentle,  timid,  and  persecuted  creature  well.  It  is 
delightful  to  listen  to  the  sweet,  liquid  tones  of  her  mellow 
and  well-tuned  voice.  There  is  sentiment  in  her  perfect 
intonation  alone.  To  hear  a  note,  neither  flat  nor  sharp, 
but  precisely  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  of  itself  a  source  of 
exquisite  gratification  to  a  well-organised  ear — the  more 
appreciated,  perhaps,  from  its  extreme  rarity.  Miss 
Turpin  showed  herself  possessed,  moreover,  of  the  two 
qualities  which  her  part  most  requires — delicacy  and 
volubility  of  execution.  We  may,  however,  observe. — not 
by  any  means  with  a  view  to  disparage  her  talents,  but, 
on  the  contrarv,  as  a  circumstance  which  serves  to 
heighten  our  estimate  of  them — that  the  part  of  Cinderella 
was  composed  for  a  voice  of  a  lower  pitch — a  contralto  ; 
and,  as  Miss  Turpin’s  is  a  soprano,  a  want  of  brilliancy 
in  the  general  eflect  was  the  inevitable  consequence.  We 
are  aware  of  only  two  drawbacks  attending  this  young 
lady’s  vocal  powers.  The  first  is,  that  her  style  is  too 
purely  English — not  merely  for  Italian  songs,  but  for 
every  species  of  melody.  It  possesses,  no  doubt,  purity, 
accuracy,  and  expression,  but  it  is  too  tame — too  unim¬ 
passioned.  The  other  Is  the  delicacy  of  her  constitution, 
which  prevents  her  from  giving  full  scope  to  that  deli¬ 
cious  organ  with  which  nature  has  gifted  her. 

Murray  both  dressed  and  looked  the  part  of  the  worthy 
descendant  and- representative  of  Peter  the  Foolish  and 
Barbara  the  Cruel,  with  great  effect.  He  was  one  of 
those  creatures  who,  without  one  tliought  in  their  head, 
have  pride  and  fierceness  enough  to  make  a  hero.  The 
contrast  between  the  intellect  and  the  animal  part  of  such 
a  creature  is  sublime.  We  had  also  ample  scope  for  ad¬ 
miring  that  tact  with  which  Murray,  in  a  part  for  which 
bis  voice  is  not  naturally  suited,  by  executing  in  the 
most  masterly  manner  every  thing  which  fell  within  his 
reach,  contrived  to  render  it  both  pleasing  and  effective. 
Under  his  plastic  hands,  it  became  a  new  creation.  He 
shone  pre-eminently  in  the  comic  duet  with  Dandini, 
Horncastle,  as  the  Prince,  was  tolerable.  I'lic  part  is 
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too  high  for  him  :  in  consequence  of  which,  he  is  obliged 
to  make  the  best  shift  he  can  with  his  falsetto^  unhap¬ 
pily  none  of  the  best.  The  confounded  break  between 
that  and  the  natural  voice,  was  perpetually  reminding  us 
of  the  two  notes  which  issue  from  the  tin  horn  of  the 
guard  of  the  London  mail.  The  best  thing  we  can  say 
of  him  is,  that  he  had  studied  his  part,  which  is  com¬ 
mendable.  Ileynoldson  gave  Cimarosa’s  song,  and  indeed 
the  whole  music  belonging  to  his  part,  well.  His  loutish 
figure  and  inexpressive  motions  are  terribly  against  him. 

The  overture  was  excellently  performed  ;  the  different 
movements  were  given  with  great  accuracy  in  regard  to 
time,  and  with  more  energy  and  force  than  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  hear  from  that  quarter.  During  the  opera, 
however,  we  could  have  willingly  dispensed  with  a  little 
of  this  fire.  It  domineered  occasionally  over  the  per¬ 
formers.  The  whole  power  of  Reynoldson’s  capacious 
lungs  wfis  put  in  requisition  to  obtain  a  hearing.  As  for 
Miss  Turpin — to  whom  as  a  lady  some  deference  might 
liave  been  shown — her  case  was  past  praying  for.  Ma¬ 
thews  somewhere  or  other  describes  an  unhappy  wight, 
seated  behind  a  giant  too  tall  to  be  overlooked,  and  too 
athletic  to  be  knocked  doAvn,  and  at  last  obliged  humbly 
to  request  the  gentleman  to  infonn  him  what  was  going 
on  upon  the  stage.  Now,  if  we  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  seated  immediately  behind  Mr  Dewar  this  week, 
who  knows  but  we  might  have  learned  from  him  more 
than — was  allowed  to  meet  the  ear  ?  This  gentleman’s 
taste  and  experience  should,  we  think,  by  this  time,  have 
taught  him  that  more  true  honour  is  to  be  gained  by 
teaching  the  orchestra  tastefully  to  contribute  its  due  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  general  effect,  than  by  converting  his  whole 
band  into  one  huge  “first  fiddle.”  He  must  rule  his 
snha  with  a  rod  of  iron.  The  great  potentate  with  whom 
he  at  present  stands  in  alliance,  is  a  splendid  example  of 
the  beneficial  tendency  of  a  pure  despotism — in  theatrical 
matters. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


THE  SEA. 

By  John  Malcolm, 

The  sea— the  deep,  deep  sea— 

That  awful  mystery  ! 

Was  there  a  time  of  old  ere  it  was  born? 

Or  ere  the  dawn  of  light. 

Coeval  with  the  night, 

Say,  slept  it  on,  for  ever  and  forlorn  ? 

Till  the  Great  Spirit’s  word 
Its  sullen  waters  heard, 

And  their  wild  voices,  through  the  void  profound, 
Gave  deep  responsive  roar  ; 

But  silent  never  more 

Shall  be  their  solemn,  drear,  and  dirge-like  sound  I 

Earth’s  echoes  faint  and  die,—  ' 

Sunk  down  into  a  sigh 

Scamander’s  voice  scarce  whispers  on  its  way,— 

And  desert  silence  reigns 
Upon  the  mighty  plains, 

Where  battle’s  thunders  peal’d — and  where  are  they  ? 

But  still  from  age  to  age 
Upon  its  pilgrimage. 

When  many  a  glorious  strain  the  world  hath  flown  ; 
And  while  her  echoes  sleep 
In  darkness — the  great  deep, 

Unwearied  and  unchanged,  goes  sounding  on. 


The  region  of  my  birth 
Was  ’mid  those  rocks  of  earth. 

That,  in  convulsions  of  her  central  caves. 

Were  from  their  parent  shore 
Rent  off,  in  wild  uproar, 

And  left  in  desolation  on  the  waves ; 

Within  whose  endless  sound — 

(My  walks  an  island’s  bound) — 

What  marvel — since  ’twas  mine  long  years  to  be— 
That  noAV,  where’er  I  dwell, 

My  heart,  like  ocean-shell. 

Is  haunted  by  the  sound  of  the  deep  sea  ? 
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LITERARY  CHIT-CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


Mr  Carnr  has  nearly  ready,  a  volume,'cntitled  Lives  of  Eminent 
Missionaries,  whicli  is  intended  to  form  part  of  the  Family  Library. 

Mr  James,  author  of  Richelieu,  is  about  to  publish  a  new  historl- 
cal  romance,  which  is  to  bear  the  name  of  Philip  Augustus. 

^Ir  Galt  is  engaged  on  a  new  novel,  to  be  called  Bogle  Corbet. 

Mr  Banim,  author  of  Tales  by  the  O’Hara  Family,  cVc.  <S:c.,  has 
announced  a  new  publication,  under  the  name  of  the  Smuggler. 

Mr  Dugald  Moore,  author  of  the  Africans,  has  a  volume  ready 
for  the  press :  it  has  been  purchased  by  a  house  in  Glasgow,  and  will 
be  published  immediately. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Cabinet  Library  of  Messrs  Oliver  and 
Boyd  treats  of  Egypt.  We  understand  that  the  successive  numbers 
of  this  valuable  work  are  to  appear  at  convenient,  but  not  at  regular, 
intervals. 

A  new  periodical  has  been  started  at  Glasgow,  under  the  title  of 
The  Play-Goer,  The  title  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  that  of 
the  theatrical  article  in  Hunt’s  Tatler,  now  publishing  with  emi¬ 
nent  success  in  London. 

Magazines  and  Pamphlets.— The  Pamphlet  trade  has  been  all 
but  annihilated  by  the  progress  of  periodicals.  There  are  at  present 
on  our  table  only  four  pamphlets.  Two  on  the  subject  of  the 
Edinburgh  Improvements  ;  one  by  the  venerable  Sir  John  Sinclair 
on  Parliamentary  Reform ;  and  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Advocate 
Great  part  of  the  occasional  essays  which  used  to  be  published  in  thij 
form,  are  now  engrossed  in  Reviews,  Magazines,  and  Newspaper?. 
The  second  number  of  the  Nc?c  ^lonthhj  that  has  appeared  under 
the  auspices  of  its  new  editor,  has  just  come  to  hand.  It  seems  to  us 
both  more  spirited  and  readable  than  it  used  to  be.  There  was 
something  imposing  in  the  name  of  CJampbell,  but  in  all  that  regard¬ 
ed  the  ellicient  management  ;of  the  Magazine,  it  was  but  a  name* 
The  contents  of  the  present  number  are — an  able  article  in  defence 
of  the  Ballot,  which  w'e  would  call  convincing,  if  we  could  fancy  any 
person  entertaining  a  doubt  upon  the  subject — an  amusing  article, 
entitled  Vicissitudes  in  a  Lawyer’s  Life — a  sketch  of  Sir  Edward 
Sugden— a  peppery  notice  of  Moore’s  Life  of  Byron,  iVc.  kc.  A 
finely  engraved,  but  rather  theatrical-looking  portrait  of  Mrs  Norton, 
accompanies  the  number. — The  Edinburgh  University  Magazine 
continues  to  be  carried  on  with  spirit ;  we  cannot  but  augur  well  of 
the  future  distinction  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  it.  We  have  just 
received  Nos.  I.  and  II,  of  a  new  religious  Magazine  for  youth, 
entitled  **  The  Youth^s  Christian  GuidCt'*  published  at  a  low  rate, 
and  the  contents  apparently  well  selected. 

Meetings  ok  Literary  and  Scientific  Societies  Draixc 
THE  Week  commencing  Saturday,  IL’th  FKiuiu ary.— Royal 
Antiquarian  Society,  Monday  11th,  at  8  p.m.— Phrenological  Society, 
Thursday  17th,  at  8  p.m. 

Mr  Macdonald’s  Dinner. — Much  though  we  rejoice  at  any  tri¬ 
bute  to  one  whom  we  so  admire  as  an  artist,  and  love  as  a  man,  we 
incline  to  hail  the  public  dinner  given  to  Mr  Macdonald  on  Saturday 
last,  as  was  well  said  by  Mr  Francis  Grant  during  the  course  of  the 
evening,  still  more  gladly,  because  we  regard  it  as  a  tribute  paid  to 
art.  The  meeting  was  a  delightful  one ;  animated  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cockburn  and  Wilson,  and  delighted  by  the  musical  pow’crs  of 
some  of  our  best  amateur  singers.  We  trust  that  such  a  meetiDC 
may  impress  upon  our  artists  the  dignity  of  their  profession,  and 
encourage  them  to  aspire  to  eminence  by  the  only  sure  method- 
reliance  upon  their  own  talents  and  industry.  For  our  friend,  who 
was  the  hero  of  the  evening,  we  have  only  to  wish  that  his  success 
in  the  new  field  he  is  about  to  try  may  equal  his  merits. 

A  public  dinner  was  given  at  Paisley  yesterday  to  Mr  James 
Peddie,  a  worthy  teacher  in  tliat  town,  upon  his  completing  h^*' 
fiftieth  year  of  dominieship.  Professor  W'ilson,  formerly  one 
old  man's  pupils,  was  in  the  chair.  We  almost  envy  the  fcelmg' 
both  of  him  who  received  such  a  homage,  and  of  liim  who  lia^  ’’’ 
his  pow'cr  to  pay  it. 


